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EVERY  man 
whose  child- 
hood has  been  pass- 
ed in  the  country, 
or  who  has  had 
some,  no  matter 
how  small  experi- 
ence, in  child-life, 
outside  of  cities, 
must  remember 
some  one  haunt  that 
is  dearer  to  him 
than  all  others.  It 
is  not  apt  to  be 
the  school-house, 
though  it  may  be 
on  rare  occasions; 
it  may  possibly  be 
the  play  ground,  in 
which  he  used  to 
pitch  horse-shoes, 
play  marbles,  and 
spin  his  top ;  it  is 
likely  to  be  the 
blachsmith's  shop; 
it  is  certain  to  be 
the  mill.  We  wav- 
ered between  the 
last  two,  for  a  short 
time,  in  our  child- 
ish days.  One  of 
our  earliest  recollec- 
tions, perhaps  the 
earliest  of  out- door 
life,  is  of  a  village 
blacksmith's  shop. 
It  stood  back  from 
a  dusty  country 
road,  and  was,  we 
have  no  doubt  now, 
the  merest  apology 
for  what  it  assum- 
ed   to    be.     There 


was  a  little  forge  in 
one  corner,  behind 
which  we  tugged, 
when  we  were  al- 
lowed, as  a  great 
favor,  to  exp  e  nd 
our  wind  in  raising 
that  of  the  bellows. 
In  another  corner 
was  a  stall  wherein 
oxen  were  shod,  the 
charm  of  which 
was  two  broad 
leathern  bands, 
which  were  used  to 
hoist  the  oxen  up 
so  that  they  could 
not  kick,  and  in 
which,  when  they 
were  not  in  use,  we 
youngsters  used  to 
swing.  It  was  a 
favorite  corner  till 
the  day  when  we 
were  driven  to  the 
mill.  We  haunted 
it  less  after  that, 
though  we  rather 
liked  it ;  at  least — 
we  swung  no  more  1 
The  smithy  had 
lost  its  charm, 
and  Vulcan  himself 
could  not  have 
drawn  us  thither, 
even  to  see  the  cat- 
tle of  King  Adme- 
tus  shod. 

We  took  to  the 
mill.  It  was  on  the 
side  of  the  village 
road,  which  wound 
down  to  the  edge 
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of  the  sea.  A  little  river,  running  from  somewhere  inland, 
broadened  into  a  small  lake,  and  narrowed  again  as  it  neared 
the  mill-dam.  The  water  there  was  still,  and  dark,  and  was 
believed  to  be  very  deep.  The  village  boys  used  to  drop  their 
lines  into  it,  and  there  were  traditions  that  fish  were  sometimes 
caught  therein.  Those  who  were  not  inclined  to  fish,  and  we 
were  of  the  number,  loved  to  stand  and  watch  the  old  wheel — 
that  treadmill  which  the  river  was  forced  to  turn  on  its  way  to 
the  sea,  and  which  turned  and  turned  from  morning  to  night, 
on  busy  days,  drippiog  diamonds  all  the  while.  They  glittered 
and  disappeared,  and  glittered  again,  an  inexhaustable  Gol- 
conda.  This  was  the  mill  from  without.  Within  all  was  dark 
and  strange,  to  our  dazzeled  eyes,  and  we  were  never  weary  of 
piercing  through  the  open  door,  beyond  which  we  heard  the 
clatter  of  something,  and  saw  the  miller  flitting  round,  covered 
with  white  dust.  There  were  meal  sacks  on  the  floor,  and  meal 
was  pouring  from  somewhere  through  the  hopper,  into  other 
sacks.     All  was  meal,  and  mealy. 

We  took  to  the  mill  hugely,  and  took  away  a  huge  deal  of 
the  mill  in  the  shape  of  meal-dust  on  our  garments,  which 
would  retain  it  when  we  tried  to  brush  it  off  on  the  way  home. 
It  told  the  tale  of  where  we  had  been  loitering,  and  led  to 
another  drubbing  of  our  jackets.  A. 


RELIGIOUS    CREDULITY. 


BY  W.   J. 


A  TAN  is  pronounced  a  religious  being.  He  must  worship 
■"■*■  the  true  and  living  God,  or  a  false  god  which  he  believes 
to  be  a  true  one,  or  the  representation  of  something  which  he 
believes  to  be  the  Deity.  And  this  is  an  age  which  furnishes 
him  quite  a  choice  of  creeds  and  gods.  In  the  absence  of  true 
prophets  and  divine  revelation,  religious  creeds  and  systems 
have  multiplied  greatly  on  the  earth,  and  it  takes  a  large 
amount  of  credulity  to  believe  the  many  inconsistencies  and 
absurdities  embraced  in  those  numerous  creeds. 

The  Shakers  repudiate  a  physical  resurrection  as  being 
repugnant  to  science,  reason  and  scripture.  They  believe  that 
living  a  spiritual  and  holy  life,  and  dying  daily  to  the  genera- 
tive nature,  is  the  true  resurrection.  They  consider  themselves 
the  children  of  the  resurrection ;  that  they  occupy  a  higher 
plane  than  common  mortals ;  that  they  are  above  the  common 
order  of  natural  human  reproduction;  that  marriage  is  allow- 
able in  the  children  of  this  world,  the  followers  of  the  first 
Adam;  and  that  they,  being  of  a  higher  order,  viz.,  resur- 
rected beings,  should  believe  in  celibacy,  and  they  claim  to  be 
strict  celibates.  These  are  only  a  few  of  their  doctrines,  but 
submit  them  to  a  scriptural  test  and  see  what  becomes  of 
them. 

Among  the  fourteen  articles  of  the  Jewish  faith  is  one,  that 
God  is  incorporeal,  and  cannot  have  any  material  properties; 
and  another,  that  the  Messiah  has  not  come  and  atoned  for 
man,  but  that  He  is  to  come  as  Ben-David,  a  victorious  and 
powerful  Prince;  but  Bible  believers  can  find  plenty  of  evi- 
dence to  overturn  these  two  articles  of  faith. 

Last  June,  a  Canadian  paper  clipped  the  following  from  an 
exchange:  "Religious  fanaticism  is  spreading  among  the 
peasants  of  Esthonia,  Russia,  at  a  very  alarming  rate,  and  they 
fall  easy  victims  to  all  kinds  of  religious  monte  banks.  Not 
long  ago  a  fellow  made  his  appearance  in  the  village  of 
Esthonia,  and  declared  that  he  was  able  to  perform  baptism  in 


such  a  way  that  the  baptised  could  at  once  enter  heaven  with- 
out any  further  ado.  A  great  number  of  candidates  soon  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  man  of  great  promise  and  power,  and 
cheerfully  paid  down  the  three  rubles  demanded  for  admission 
to  the  sweet  by  and  by.  The  baptizer  then  cut  a  hole  in  the 
ice,  and  to  this  the  dupes  betook  themselves,  and  there  in  the 
open  Winter  air  removed  every  stitch  of  their  clothing.  Then 
they  were  submerged  three  times  in  the  ice-cold  water.  After 
dressing  they  had  to  go  through  another  cleaning,  which  also 
served  as  a  proof  of  their  faith  in  quite  a  different  element. 
Brush  was  piled  up  and  fired,  and  the  believers  had  to  walk 
through.  If  they  cleared  the  flames  without  their  clothes  or 
hair  getting  singed,  they  were  sure  of  the  glory  of  heaven; 
but,  if  the  contrary,  they  had  to  go  to  a  place  where  the  heat 
is  said  to  be  both  scorching  and  everlasting.  During  three 
days  over  ninety  persons  were  found  foolish  enough  to  submit 
to  the  ordeal.  The  results  were  such  as  could  be  easily  fore  • 
seen.  A  number  were  laid  on  the  sick-bed,  and  many  died. 
The  rascal  who  caused  all  this  misery  fled.  The  baptized  dupes 
expected  every  moment  to  be  taken  into  Abraham's  bosom, 
but  as  the  delay  seemed  to  them  too  long,  they  climbed  to  the 
top  of  a  roof,  and,  with  hands  out-stretched  and  fearful 
screams,  they  emplored  the  Lord  to  realize  the  promise  made 
by  His  agent.  Later,  some  of  them  went  into  the  woods,  and 
there  meeting  a  woman,  they  overpowered  her  and  agreed  to 
kill  her  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  that  he  might  listen  to  their 
prayers.  Her  outcry  attracted  the  attention  of  some  gentle- 
men hunting  in  the  vicinity,  who  rescued  her  and  had  the  poor 
dupes  arrested."  By  comparison  with  scriptural  principles  of 
the  gospel,  this  mode  of  baptism  and  fire  test  are  found  to  be 
very  inconsistent  and  absurd. 

Mahometans  believe  that  angels  have  pure  and  subtle 
bodies,  created  of  fire.  They  believe  that  after  the  final 
judgement,  and  awards  and  punishments  are  decided  upon, 
those  who  are  destined  for  Paradise  take  the  right,  and  those 
who  are  doomed  to  hell  fire  take  the  left,  and  both  have  to 
cross  the  bridge  Al  Sirat,  which,  they  say,  "is  laid  over  the 
midst  of  hell,  and  is  finer  than  a  hair  and  sharper  than  the 
edge  of  a  sword. "  It  is  beset  on  each  side  with  briers  and 
hooked  thorns,  which,  however,  will  be  no  impediment  to  the 
good,  for  they  will  pass  over  with  ease  and  swiftness.  Mahomet 
and  his  Moslems  leading  the  way;  but  the  wicked,  in  their 
attempt  to  cross,  "on  account  of  the  narrowness  and  slipperi- 
ness  of  the  bridge,  the  entanglement  of  the  thorns,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  light  which  lit  up  the  path  of  the  good,  will 
soon  miss  their  footing,  and  fall  down  headlong  into  hell,  which 
is  gaping  beneath  them." 

After  the  righteous  have  crossed  this  bridge,  and  before 
they  enter  Paradise,  they  take  a  drink  at  "the  pond  of  the 
prophet,"  which  is  supplied  by  two  pipes  from  Al  Cawthay, 
one  of  the  rivers  of  Paradise,  and  whoever  drinks  of  this 
water  will  thirst  no  more  for  ever.  The  earth  of  their  Para- 
dise is  composed  of  the  finest  wheat  flour,  or  of  the  purest 
musk  or  saffron.  Its  stones  are  pearls  and  jacinths.  The 
trunks  of  its  trees  are  gold,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is 
called  tuba,  or  the  tree  of  happiness.  Concerning  this  tree 
they  say  that  "it  stands  in  the  palace  of  Mahomet,  though  a 
branch  of  it  will  reach  to  the  house  of  every  true  believer. 
That  it  will  be  laden  with  pomegranates,  grapes,  dates  and 
other  fruits  of  surprising  bigness  and  of  tastes  unknown  to 
mortals.  So  that  if  a  man  desires  to  eat  of  any  particular 
kind  of  fruit  it  will  immediately  be  presented  to  him;  or,  if  he 
choose  flesh,  birds  ready  dressed  will  be  set  before  him,  accord- 
ing to  his  wish.     They  add  that  the  boughs  of  this  (roe  will 
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spontaneously  bend  down  to  the  hand  of  the  person  who  would 
gather  of  its  fruits,  and  that  it  would  supply  the  blessed  not 
only  with  food,  but  also  with  silken  garments,  and  beasts  to 
ride  on  ready  saddled  and  bridled,  and  adorned  with  richtrap- 
.pingSi  which  will  burst  forth  from  its  fruits;  and  that  this  tree 
is  so  large,  that  a  person  mounted  on  the  fleetest  horse  could 
not  be  able  to  gallop  from  one  end  of  its  shade  to  the  other  in 
one  hundred  years."  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  absurdities 
of  the  Mahometan  creed,  which,  however,  like  many  other 
creeds,  contains  some  good  principles ;  and  the  majority  of 
man-made  creeds  contain  more  or  less  glaring  errors. 

But  sincerity  must  be  conceded  to  millions  who  subscribe  to 
these  man-made  fictions.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  human  mind  can  endorse  them.  But  the  fact  that  they 
are  believed  by  so  many  is  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which 
mortals  can  be  blinded  and  duped  by  blind  and  fanatical  leaders 
of  the  blind,  who,  in  turn,  are  blinded  and  deceived  by  the 
"father  of  lies."  In  our  day,  however,  God  has  spoken  from 
the  long-sealed  heaven.  The  earth  has  yielded  its  treasure  of 
truth  as  presented  to  the  world  in  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
Glorious  truths  have  been  revealed  to  man  from  the  heavens 
above.  A  flood  of  light  has  been  shed  upon  the  scriptures  of 
divine  truth.  LoDg-established  fallacies  should  pass  away  like 
dew  before  a  Summer  morning  sun.  Truth  should  be  wel- 
comed as  a  priceless  boon  from  heaven,  and  all  should  learn 
the  true  gospel  of  present  and  eternal  salvation. 


THE    VOICE. 


THE  larnyx,  or  vocal  box  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
windpipe,  is  the  means  by  which  the  voice  is  produced. 
In  speaking  there  are  tones  and  noises  produced.  Says  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune : 

Noise  proceeds  from  irregular  movements  of  the  sounding 
body;  tone  is  sound  caused  by  regular  periodic  vibrations  of  the 
sounding  body.  The  crying  of  a  child  is  a  noise  ;  in  singing 
the  child  produces  tone. 

The  whole  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  extremities,  is 
concerned  in  the  production  of  voice.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  voice  of  a  person  should  be  so  perfect  an 
index  of  his  capacity,  character  and  culture. 

And  this  thought  suggests  the  fulness  of  meaning  there  is  in 
the  name  given  to  Christ,  who  is  the  word  or  voice  of  God, 
God  speaking  to  us. 

Tone  has  three  properties,  strength,  pitch  and  quality ;  or, 
as  the  French  term  it,  timbre.  The  timbre  of  a  tone  depends 
on  the  form  of  the  waves  of  vibration;  when  the  sound  waves 
are  sent  out  on  the  air  in  a  round  form,  or  in  such  a  way  as  to 
allow  their  circulation  in  all  directions  without  obstruction,  the 
most  pleasing  effects  are  produced. 

This  is  accomplished  by  a  careful  adjustment  of  the  vocal 
organs,  and  it  is  in  this  adjustment  that  one  musical  artist 
excels  another. 

It  is  not  possible  for  every  woman  to  possess  rare  musical 
ability,  but  where  can  be  found  a  sweet,  lovely,  talented  woman 
whose  voice  does  not  betray  her  sweetness,  her  loveliness,  her 
talent  ? 

The  production  of  the  most  simple  tones  of  the  voice  requires 
the  associated  action  of  an  extensive  range  of  organs;  for  it  is 
calculated  that,  in  the  ordinary  modulation  of  the  voice,  more 
than  one  hundred  muscles  are  brought  into  action  at  the  same 
time. 


GIBRALTAR 


LETTER    XVII. 


MISSIONARY   EXPERIENCE. 


ONE  night,  after  retiring  to  my  bed  for  rest,  it  was  made 
known  to  me  by  vision  that  my  mission  on  the  rock 
was  fulfilled  acceptably  before  the  Lord,  and  I  saw  a  scourge 
come  upon  the  place  soon  after  my  departure,  for  it  appeared 
to  me  that  I  was  sailing  out  of  the  lovely  Bay  of  Gibraltar  on 
one  of  her  majesty's  elegant  steam  packets. 

A  short  time  after  I  had  this  vision  shown  to  me  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Lambel,  a  resident  of  Libson,  the 
capital  of  Portugal.  In  his  communication,  Mr.  Lambel 
informed  me  of  the  serious  illness  of  his  brother-in-law.  The 
doctors  had  given  him  up,  as  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  effect 
a  cure.  He  further  stated  that  he  and  his  family  had  read  a 
great  deal  about  the  Latter-day  Saints,  and  had  learned  of  their 
faith  in  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel;  and  by  communications 
from  England  he  had  been  told  of  my  mission  to  Gibraltar. 
He  desired  me  to  go  to  Lisbon  and  anoint  with  oil,  and  pray  for 
this  sick  man,  as  they  fully  believed  in  the  healing  of  the  sick 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  as  was  customary  among  the  ancient 
saints  of  which  the  Bible  tells  us.  The  gentleman  furnished 
me  nine  pounds  English  money,  with  which  to  pay  my  passage 
to  Lisbon  and  return,  which  was  equal  to  a  full  fare  from  Gib- 
raltar to  Southampton,  England. 

Thus  was  my  deliverance  brought  about.  After  the  governor's 
unfaithfulness  to  fulfill  his  promise,  the  Lord  opened  up  my 
way  to  accomplish  what  was  shown  to  me  by  vision.  This 
incident  teaches  us  the  lesson  that  the  Lord  is  good  and  kind 
to  all  who  put  their  trust  in  Him. 

Edward  Stevenson. 


Retaliation. — A  lady  once,  when  she  was  a  little  girl, 
learned  a  good  lesson,  which  she  tells  for  the  benefit  of  whom 
it  may  concern. 

One  frosty  morning  I  was  looking  out  of  the  window  into 
my  father's  farm-yard,  where  stood  many  cows,  oxen  and 
horses  waiting  to  drink.  It  was  a  cold  morning.  The  cattle 
all  stood  very  still  and  meek,  till  one  of  the  cows  attempted  to 
turn  around.  In  making  the  attempt,  she  happened  to  hit  her 
next  neighbor ;  whereupon  the  neighbor  kicked,  and  hit 
another.  In  five  minutes  the  whole  herd  were  kicking  each 
other  with  fury.     My  mother  laughed  and  said— 

"See  what  comes  of  kicking  when  you  are  hit.  Just  so  I 
have  seen  one  cross  word  set  a  whole  family  by  the  ears  some 
frosty  morning." 

Afterward,  if  my  brothers  or  myself  were  a  little  irritable, 
she  would  say,  "Take  care,  my  children.  Remember  how  the 
fight  in  the  farm-yard  began.  Never  give  back  a  kick  for  a  hit, 
and  you  will  save  yourselves  and  others  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 


In  character,  in  manners,  in  style,  in  all  things,  the  supreme 
excellence  is  simplicity. 

Religion  is  the  best  armor  that  a  man  can  have,  but  it  is 
the  worst  cloak. 
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THE   WIND. 


MY  Dear  Children :— I  want  to  give  you  a  simple  lesson 
in  the  knowledge  of  this  wonderful/world  in  which  you 
live  ;  a  lesson  in  what  Germans  call  Erd-Jcunde,  that  is,  earth- 
lore,  earth-knowledge.  They  teach  it  in  all  their  schools.  I 
hope  to  see  the  day  when  it  will  be  taught  in  all  the  schools. 

I  will  talk  to  you,  then,  of  something  very  common, 
every-day,  universal,  and  yet  very  wonderful  and  mysterious. 
I    mean    the    wind. 

Nothing  hardly  is 
so  common'  as  the 
wind.  But  have  you 
ever  thought  what  it 
is? 

It  is  air  blowing, 
air  moving.  Yes.  But 
what  makes  the  air 
move?  How  is  it  that 
there  .is  ever  any 
wind  ?  How  is  it 
that  it  is  not  always 
calm  and  still? 

And  here  is  anoth- 
er question,  and  the 
most  interesting  of 
all ;  for  it  is  a  ques- 
tion not  of  how,  but 
of  why ;  and  not  of 
means,  but  of  ends. 
Why  does  God  let 
the  winds  blow  at  all? 
What  good  do  the 
winds  do  on  the 
earth,  to  the  plants, 
to  the  animals,  to 
men? 

When  we  get  that 
answered,  even  in 
part,  we  shall  see 
how  beautifully  and 
wisely  made  the  eart  h 
"is,  and  the  air  round 
the  earth.  We  shall 
see  that  the  winds 
are  indeed,  as  the 
Bible  says,  the  winds 
of  God ;  and  that 
He  makes  the  winds 
His  angels  ;  not  an- 
gels in  human  form, 
such  as  you  read  of 
in  the  Bible,  but  an- 
gels still,  fulfilling 
God's  ends,  going  on 
God's  errands,  bear- 
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ing  life,  and  breath,  and  health,  and  food  to  man  and  beast, 
to  the  tallest  tree  in  the  forest,   and  the  tiniest  herb  in  the    | 
field. 

Now  let  us  begin  to  answer  one  question. 

How    is    it  that  the   wind  blows?    What  makes  the  air 
ever  move? 

You  know  the  globe,  the  model  of  our  earth.      I  dare  say 
there  is  one  in  the  school-room.      You  know  the  two  Poles, 


the  North  Pole  and  the  South  Pole,  where  it  is  always  cold 
Winter.  You  know  the  Equator,  between  the  two  Tropics, 
where  it  is  always  hot  Summer. 

Now  remember  always  that  hot  air  is  lighter  than  cold  air; 
for  hot  air  expands,  that  is,  swells,  and  spreads  its  atoms 
apart,  and  becomes  more  spongy  the  hotter  it  grows ;  while 
cold  air  contracts,  that  is,  shrinks,  and  closes  its  atoms  together, 
and  becomes  more  solid  the  colder  it  grows. 
;   But  if  hot  air  is  lighter  than  cold,  then  the  hotter  it  is,  the 

more  it  must  rise  into 
the  sky,  if  it  can ; 
and  the  colder  it  is, 
the  more  it  must  sink 
towards  the  earth. 

Therefore  in  the 
hot  Tropics  the  air 
must  be  always  swel- 
ling and  rising,  while 
at  the  cold  Poles  it 
must  be  always  fall- 
ing and  shrinking. 
And  what  must  hap- 
pen then  ?  That  the 
hot  air  from  the 
Tropics  must  always 
be  flowing  northward 
to  the  North  Pole 
and  southward  to- 
ward the  South  Pole, 
to  fill  up  the  space 
which  the  cold  air 
leaves  empty  when  it 
shrinks.  Forair,  like 
water,  is  ready  con- 
tinually to  flow  wher- 
ever it  finds  an  emp- 
ty space. 

And  so, if  the  earth 
stood  still,  a  wind 
would  be  always  rush- 
ing toward  the  North 
Pole,  and  another 
wind  always  making 
towards  the  South 
Pole. 

But  there  must  be 
more  than  that.  If 
only  that  went  on,  all 
the  air  would  soon 
get  to  the  Poles,  and 
be  packed  up  there  ; 
and  there  would  be 
too  much  air  at  the 
Poles,  and  too  little 
at  the  Tropics. 
Therefore  the  air 
from  the  Pole3  rushes  back  to  the  Tropics,  to  fill  up  the  space 
left  empty  there;  and  therefore  there  must  be,  if  the  earth 
stood  still,  a  wind  blowing  down  to  the  Tropics  from  each  Pole, 
as  well  as  a  wind  blowing  up  to  each  Pole  from  the  Tropics  ; 
that  each  may  take  each  other's  place,  and  keep  up  the  bal- 
ance. 

Do  you  not  quite  understand  ?     Why,  you  have  seen  the 
same  thing  happen  on  a  small  scale  a  thousand  times ,  and 
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perhaps  caught  cold  by  it,  too.  For  how  does  the  cold  air,  if 
there  be  a  fire  in  the  room,  stream  in  through  an  open  window 
or  through  a  crack,  and  so  make  a  draught?  Because  the  fire 
heats  the  air  in  the  room,  and  it  becomes  light,  and  flies  away 
up  the  chimney,  as  the  light,  hot  air  does  towards  the  Poles. 
Bat  that  leaves  too  little  air  in  the  room  ;  and  therefore  the 
cold  air  rushes  in  through  the  key-hole,  and  under  the  doors, 
and  everywhere  it  can,  just  as  the  cold  air  rushes  from  the 
Poles  to  the  Tropics. 

So  the  mere  difference  of  heat  between  the  Tropics  and  the 
Poles  would  make  two  winds,  even  if  the  earth  stood  still. 

But  the  earth  does  not  stand  still.  It  turns  round  on  its 
axis,  that  is,  on  the  Poles,  once  every  twenty-four  hours,  to 
make  day  and  night ;  and  thus  the  course  of  the  winds  is 
altered,  and,  instead  of  blowing  due  north  and  south,  they 
blow  generally  north-east  and  south-west. 

Now,  you  must  attend  to  this ;  and,  if  you  do  not  quite 
understand  our  explanation,  try  it  for  yourselves  on  the  globe 
till  you  do. 

You  all  know  that  when  you  are  traveling  in  a  carriage  your 
body  is  moving  on  with  the  same  speed  as  the  carriage,  and 
keeps  that  speed  if  you  jump  out,  till  you  touch  the  ground, 
and  are  stopped  suddenly  by  it ;  so  that  if  you  jump  out  for- 
ward, the  speed  which  your  body  has  caught  from  the  carriage 
will  throw  you  on  your  face,  if  you  do  not  take  care  ;  while,  if 
you  jump  out  backward — which  I  advise  you  never  to  do — the 
same  speed  will  throw  .you  on  your  back :  and  has  stunned 
many  a  foolish  person  ere  now  by  a  tremendous  blow  on  the 
back  of  his  head. 

Another  example  of  this  law,  or  rule,  you  may  see  when  a 
man  gallops  a  horse  up  to  a  fence,  and  the  horse  stops  short. 
Where  does  the  man  go,  if  he  is  sitting  loosely?  Over  the 
horse's  head,  and  into  the  next  field.  He  is  moving  with  the 
speed  of  the  horse,  and  when  the  horse  stops  he  goes  on. 

Just  so,  anything  heavy  thrown  out  of  a  railway  train  moves 
on  for  a  while  with  the  speed  of  the  train,  and  if  the  train  is 
going  forty  miles  an  hour,  it  will  strike  one  with  a  force  of 
forty  miles  an  hour.  Therefore  it  is  very  dangerous — and,  now 
you  are  warned,  very  wrong — to  throw  anything  out  of  a  rail- 
way car  while  you  are  passing  people  or  houses. 

Now  let  us  apply  the  same  law,  or  rule,  to  the  air  in  the 
West  Indies,  at  the  Tropics. 

The  earth  there  is  24,900  miles  round — that  is  called  the 
circumference  of  the  earth :  and  it  turns  round  once  every 
twenty- four  hours,  from  west  to  east.  Now  divide  24,900  by 
2i.  What  have  you?  1,0373  miles.  Therefore  every  little 
atom  of  air  at  the  Tropics  is  going  eastward  with  the  earth  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  an  hour.  But  as  the 
air  travels  north,  the  earth's  circumference  grows  smaller  the 
further  north  it  gets.  That  you  may  prove  for  yourselves  by 
measuring  on  the  globe.  But  it  all  turns  round  in  the  same 
time — twenty-four  hours.  And  therefore  each  spot  on  the 
globe  is  turning  more  slowly  the  further  north  it  is. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  Russia,  in  latitude 
00°.  There  the  earth  is  only  about  half  as  much  around  as  it 
is  in  the  Tropics  ;  therefore  St. Petersburg  is  moving  eastward 
only  half  as  fast  as  the  West  Indies.  For  it  has  only  12,4.j0 
miles  to  go  in  twenty-four  hours,  while  the  West  Indies  have 
24,9' >i I  to  go  in  the  same  time. 

But  the  hot  air  from  the  Tropics  keeps  up  to  something  of 
that  tremendous  pace  of  a  thousand  miles  an  hour  eastward 
with  which  it  started ;  and  therefore,  when  it  comes  up  to  us 
here,  it  is  going  eastward  much  faster  than  we  are  ;  and  when 
it  gets  as  far    north    as    Alaska,    much    faster    still — con- 


tinually, as  it  were,  catching  us  up,  and  passing  us,  in  wind 
rushing  from  the  west  towards  the  east.  So  it  is  traveling  east 
as  well  as  north  ;  therefore  it  is  traveling,  on  the  whole,  north- 
east. But  we  name  the  winds  not  by  the  quarter  which  they 
are  going  to,  but  by  the  quarter  which  they  are  coming  from. 
And  as  the  wind  comes  to  us  from  south  and  from  west,  we 
call  it  a  south-west  wind. 

Do  you  understand  that?  If  you  do,  you  will  be  ready  to 
ask  another  question.  Why  does  not  the  south-west  wind 
strike  us  here  at  the  pace  of  hundreds  of  miles  an  hour?  It 
blows  usually  some  ten  to  twenty  miles  an  hour  only ;  and  if 
it  blows  as  hard  as  sixty  miles  an  hour,  we  call  it  a  terrible 
storm.  Yet  by  my  account  it  ought  to  be  blowing  over  the 
northern  countries  at  five  hundred  miles  an  hour  and  not  very 
much  less  here.  How  is  it  that  it  does  not?  How  is  there 
not  a  perpetual  hurricane  here,  such  as  comes — but,  thank 
God,  rarely — in  the  West  Indies,  such  as  no  man  nor  house 
could  stand  upright  in,  making  the  country  an  empty  desert? 

That  is  prevented  by  God's  foresight — by  one  of  those 
"compensating  laws"  by  which  He,  in  His  bounty,  has  made 
His  earth  a  fit  dwelling-place  for  man. 

The  air  is  stopped  continually  by  friction;  that  is,  by  rub- 
bing against  other  air,  and  against  the  earth.  The  south-west 
wind  comes  up  to  us  here,  even  the  very  fiercest  gale,  like  a 
spent  bullet  bearing  with  its  course  through  the  air.  It  has 
to  fight  its  way  up  against  the  earth,  with  its  hills,  and  trees, 
and  houses,  all  trying  to  stop  it,  and  against  the  north-east 
winds  too,  which  are  rushing  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction; 
and  it  is  continually  checked  and  baffled  by  them  ;  and  the 
fiercest  gale  which  we  ever  felt  is  but  a  little  strip  or  flake  of 
it,  which  has,  as  it  were,  escaped,  and  run  away  for  a  few 
hundred  miles.  But  it  will  be  soon  tamed  down  and  brought 
to  reason,  by  thrusting  and  grinding  against  the  north  east 
wind  coming  down  from  the  icy  regions  of  the  pole. 

And  now  let  us  talk  a  little  of  that  north  east  wind,  and  why 
it  doffs  not  come  straight  from  north  all  the  year  round. 

Because,  as  with  the  south-west  wind,  the  earth  moves 
eastward  on  its  axis. 

Now  the  North  Pole  simply  stands  still,  and  turns  round  on 
itself,  like  the  hub  of  a  wheel,  in  the  midst  of  snow  and  ice. 
At  least,  so  wise  men  tell  us.  For  I  never  was  there,  nor  any 
one  else,  and  I  shall  take  good  care  that  I  do  not  go  there,  at 
least  till  I  am  turned  into  a  whale  or  a  white  bear.  But  see 
now — because  the  Pole  is  not  moving  eastward,  the  air  round 
it  is  not  moving  eastward  either  ;  and  therefore  the  cold  air 
which  starts  from  the  Pole  to  go  south,  starts  without  any 
inclination  to  go  east.  But  as  it  comes  down,  it  finds  the  earth 
undev  it  flying  round  eastward  faster  and  faster,  as  it  goes 
south.  The  earth  is  meeting  it — I  am  sure  you  will  under- 
stand—continually from  the  westward,  and  therefore  we  feel 
the  north  wind  usually  as  a  north-east  wind,  because  we  are 
rushing  against  it  as  we  go  east. 

So  we  have  a  north-east  wind  going  from  the  Pole  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  a  south-west  wind  going  from  the  West 
Indies  to  the  Pole.  This  happens  in  our  northern  hemisphere; 
that  is,  the  northern  half  of  the  world.  But  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  as  you  would  find  if  you  went  to  Australia,  you 
have  a  south-east  wind  to  answer  our  north  east,  and  a  north- 
east wind  to  answer  our  south-west.  And  how  that  comes 
about,  I  leave  clever  children  to  find  out  for  themselves  ;  only 
telling  them  to  remember  what  I  have  taught  them  already  ; 
for  the  very  same  rules  that  hold  good  here  hold  good  there. 

There  is  something  grand  to  me  in  this  perpetual  struggle  of 
the  north-east  and  south-west  winds,  which  is  going  on   for 
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ever  a  few  miles  over  our  heads.  Therefore  I  advise  all  sensi- 
ble children,  and  grown  people  too,  never  to  put  faith  in 
prophecies  about  the  weather.  He  must  be  a  very  wise  man 
who  can  tell  you  if  it  will  be  fine  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and 
still  more  a  week  hence;  and  he  can  only  do  that  in  a  part  of 
the  country  which  he  knows  well  from  long  experience.  For 
the  two  great  winds  are  always  wrestling  and  jostling  over  our 
heads,  each  determined  to  have  its  own  way,  and  to  get  to  its 
own  home,  and  which  of  the  two  will  conquer  for  the  week  is 
more  than  man  can  know.  P.  S.  Y. 


A    SOLDIER'S  ADVENTURES. 


BY  C.    H.    W. 


[Continued  from  page  333.) 

MY  stay  at  Governor's  Island  was  short.  A  few  days'  drill 
prepared  a  lot  of  us  to  be  shipped  to  Fort  Leavenworth 
to  be  distributed  among  the  several  companies  and  regiments 
that  were  to  make  up  the  army  sent  for  Utah.  I  heard  it 
mentioned  frequently  that  this  division  was  the  "flower  of  the 
American  army,"  and  I  felt  to  say,  "May  the  Lord  take  care 
of  the  balance."  I  never  had  in  all  my  experience  seen  any- 
thing like  it  that  was  called  a  military  organization. 

As  a  rule,  the  American  army  is  made  up  of  the  fcum  of 
the  nation— a  lot  of  men  that  are  worthless  to  society.  The 
drunkard,  the  loafer  and  the  depraved  find,  when  they  are  at 
their  rope's  end,  an  asylum  in  the  army,  and  become  the 
"defenders  of  their  country." 

Everything  was  so  unlike  German — no  discipline,  no  care  of 
dress,  no  punctuality  nor  order — it  seemed  to  me  more  like  a 
mob  than  a  regular  army,  and  I  soon  became  disgusted  with 
my  situation.  " 

In  Germany  things  are  quite  different.  Every  able-bodied 
young  man  has  to  serve  a  certain  time  as  a  soldier.  No  matter 
how  rich  or  how  poor,  he  wears  a  coat  of  the  same  cloth,  sleeps 
in  the  same  kind  of  bed  and  has  to  perform  the  same  kind  of 
duty.  Hence  a  soldier  is  respected,  and  has  admittance  into 
any  society.  Strict  discipline  is  enforced,  order  and  punctuality 
are  observed,  cleanliness  is  a  specialty,  dress  and  deportment 
are  without  a  fault,  and  the  drill  is  perfect. 

I  have  seen  regiments  drawn  up  in  line  for  drill,  and  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  commanding  general  had  a  string  in  his  hand, 
which  he  pulled  every  time  a  command  was  given.  So  perfectly 
were  they  drilled  in  the  manual  of  arms  that  every  motion  was 
simultaneous. 

The  reader  may  imagine  the  pains  taken  with  a  recruit.  It 
takes  three  months  at  least  before  he  gets  any  instructions  in 
the  manual  of  arms.  All  this  time  is  consumed  in  learning 
how  to  stand,  to  sit,  to  walk,  to  salute,  to  right  and  left  wheel 
and  to  face  about. 

Preparations  for  starting  were  soon  completed  at  Fort  Leav- 
enworth, and  the  march  across  the  plains  was  begun.  I  was 
assigned  to  the  light  artillery.  Wc  had  eight  pieces  of  light 
calibre,  very  incompletely  mounted.  We  had  no  small  arms, 
except  eight  old  condemned  cavalry  carbines — one  for  each 
cannon.  It  would  have  been  next  to  impossible  to  hit  the  side 
of  a  barn  with  them  at  a  hundred  yards'  distance. 

Our  sabres  were  strapped  to  the  caissons,  and  in  case  of  an 
Indian  attack  all  of  us  would  have  been  cut  down  before  we 
could  have  got  them.      Only  the  commissioned  and  non-com- 


missioned officers  had  revolvers.  The  reason  the  privates  had 
none  was,  as  I  learned,  because  they  could  not  be  trusted  with 
them.  They  would  either  sell  them  for  whisky  or  use  them  in 
their  brawls  with  each  other,  which  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  we  had  no  use  for  arms  while  crossing 
the  plains.  Everything  went  smoothly  with  the  exception  of 
a  good  deal  of  hard  work  and  fasting.  The  commissary  officers 
would  sell  the  supplies  to  the  different  settlers  or  emigrants  we 
would  meet,  and  the  boys  had  to  go  without.  The  only  square 
meals  I  ever  had  were  when  I  had  been  killing  some  game. 

On  the  Sweetwater  we  met  Captain  Van  Yliet,  who  was 
returning  from  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
government  on  business  with  President  Brigham  Young.  He 
reported  how  things  stood  in  the  valley,  and  the  preparations 
the  Saints  were  making.  This  of  course  caused  our  command- 
ers to  be  a  little  more  cautious  in  their  movements.  A  great 
deal  of  cheap  talk  was  indulged  in  by  the  young  West  Point 
recruits  about  what  they  were  going  to  do  after  arriving  among 
the  "Mormons,"  such  as  hanging  the  leaders  and  appropriat- 
ing to  themselves  their  wives  and  daughters. 

Nothing  of  importance  occurred  until  we  reached  Ham's 
Fork.  Here  we  could  see  now  and  again  little  squads  of  men 
on  horseback,  peeping  over  the  hills.  Sometimes  they  would 
descend  into  the  bottoms  and  set  the  grass  on  fire  and  burn  the 
timber.  This  caused  some  uneasiness,  as  we  could  not  turn 
out  our  horses  to  feed  for  fear  they  would  be  run  off.  The 
grass  where  we  were  camping  had  all  been  burned  before  wc 
reached  there,  our  supply  of  corn  was  very  near  exhausted,  and 
all  this  began  to  tell  severely  upon  our  animals. 

Now  and  again  reports  would  reach  us  that  the  "Mormons" 
had  tried  to  run  oft0  the  teams  from  some  of  the  other  columns, 
that  provision  trains  had  been  burned,  etc.  I  could  plainly  see 
that  our  officers  began  to  look  at  things  more  seriously.  Cold 
weather  was  approaching,  teams  were  poor,  provisions  scarce, 
and  the  heaviest  and  most  dangerous  part  of  the  journey  was 
before  us. 

I  had  by  this  time  become  so  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the 
life  of  an  American  soldier  that  I  determined  to  throw  up  my 
commission,  and  leave  for  "greener  fields  and  pastures  new," 
when  I  found  that  orders  had  been  given  for  our  column  to 
halt  and  await  the  arrival  of  the  rear  troops.  Here  an  incident 
in  my  life  occurred  which  is  worth  mentioning,  as  it  is  a  testi- 
mony to  me  to-day  that  some  unseen  power  was  watching  over 
me,  even  when  I  did  not  want  to  believe  in  anything  of  the 
kind. 

The  tenth  infantry  were  camped  a  distance  of  two  miles 
from  us,  and  on  the  evening  previous  to  my  departure  from 
the  army  my  captain  sent  me  there  to  get  his  watch,  which 
was  being  repaired  by  one  of  the  soldiers.  I  took  his  horse — a 
very  good  one — and  before  leaving  he  handed  me  his  revolver 
for  fear  some  one  should  intercept  me.  I  got  the  watch,  which 
was  worth  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  started  on 
my  way  back  to  camp,  when  a  thought  came  into  my  head 
that  I  was  pretty  well  fixed  to  go  on  my  intended  journey  to 
Salt  Lake  City.  The  more  I  thought  of  this  the  more  feasible 
it  seemed  to  me;  so  when  I  found  a  place  to  ford  the  river,  my 
mind  was  made  up,  and  I  started.  No  sooner  had  I  reached 
the  water's  edge  than  I  heard  my  real  name  called!  (I  had 
enlisted  under  an  assumed  name).  This  brought  me  to  a  stand 
in  a  hurry,  and  I  began  to  reconnoitre  the  immediate  vicinity; 
but  I  could  neither  find  nor  see  anyone.  So  after  a  few  min- 
utes' thought  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  only  my 
imagination,  and  I  started  once  more.     Again  I  heard  the  same 
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voice  calling  me,  this  time  a  little  louder,  which  brought  me 
again  up  standing.  What  to  do  and  how  to  account  for  this  I 
did  not  know,  for  I  was  sure  that  no  living  mortal  in  that  part 
of  the  world  knew  my  name.  I  finally  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  was  only  a  coward,  and  did  not  have  the  courage  that  I  had 
always  thought  I  possessed,  and  that  I  would  go  on  anyway. 
But  when  I  wheeled  my  horse  to  proceed  my  name  was  again 
called  in  a  still  louder  voice.  A  fear  and  trembling  came  over 
me  to  such  a  degree  that  I  hurried  from  the  spot  and  made  my 
way  for  camp.  I  delivered  the  watch,  pistol  and  horse  and 
retired  to  bed,  where  sleep  soon  ended  my  reflections  of  what 
had  transpired. 

Xext  morning  Colonel  Alexander  rode  up  to  our  camp  with 
fifiy  cavalry,  and  we  learned  that  he  had  been  out  all  night 
patrolling  around  the  different  camps,  watching  the  enemies. 
I  am  confident  that  if  I  had  started,  capture,  imprisonment 
and  disgrace  would  have  been  my  lot.  As  it  was  I  had  spent 
a  pleasant  night,  and  in  my  dreams  I  was  told  to  ask  the  cap- 
tain for  permission  to  go  out  hunting  the  following  day,  and 
that  I  should  be  led  to  meet  some  friends.  My  spirit,  which 
had  for  some  time  previous  been  oppressed,  had  again  assumed 
its  natural  buoyancy,  and  I  felt  better  than  I  had  done  for 
months.  After  breakfast  I  saw  the  captain  and  asked  him 
for  permission  to  go  hunting.  He  granted  the  request  and 
cautioned  me  to  be  careful  and  not  get  taken  prisoner  by  the 
"Mormons." 

I  took  my  gun,  which  was  my  private  property,  some  ammu- 
nition and  matches,  and  set  out  with  a  heart  as  light  as  a 
feather,  knowing  that  my  dream  would  be  fulfilled.  I  had 
procured  several  days'  provisions,  examined  a  map  and  had 
determined  on  the  course  I  ought  to  take.  My  steps  were 
directed  in  such  a  way  that  on  the  following  day  I  reached 
Fort  Bridger,  where  William  Hickman  and  a  Mr.  Callister  met 
mc,  and  proved  to  me  friends  indeed.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
was  ever  better  cared  for  in  my  life  than  I  was  by  these  men, 
and  I  felt  at  once  at  home.  A  few  hours  after  my  arrival  a 
herd  of  cattle  were  driven  in,  on  their  way  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
It  proved  to  be  those  that  Lot  Smith  had  taken  on  Green 
River,  and  Mr.  Hickman  furnished  me  a  horse  to  assist  the 
boys  in  driving  the  cattle.  He  never  even  took  my  gun  from 
me,  which  is  contrary  to  any  rule  in  war  time.  The  captain 
under  whose  charge  I  was  placed  was  Sidney  Eppersin. 
( To  be  Continued. ) 


Keepino  the  Head  Clean. — The  following  suggestion  is 
worth  heeding: 

A  distinguished  physician  who  had  spent  much  time  at 
quarantine  said  that  a  person  whose  head  was  thoroughly 
washed  every  day  rarely  took  contagious  diseases;  but  where 
the  hair  was  allowed  to  become  dirty  and  matted,  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  escape  infection.  Many  persons  find  speedy  relief 
for  nervous  headache  by  washing  the  head  thoroughly  in  weak 
soda  water. 

I  have  known  severe  cases  almost  wholly  cured  in  ten  min- 
utes by  this  simple  remedy.  A  friend  finds  it  the  greatest 
relief  in  the  case  of  "rare  cold,"  the  cold  symptoms  entirely 
leaving  the  eyes  and  nose  after  one  thorough  washing  of  the 
hair.  The  head  should  be  thoroughly  dried  afterwards,  and 
avoid  drafts  of  air  for  a  little  while. 


Modesty  is  to  merit  as  shades  to  figures  in  a  picture;  giving 
it  strength  and  beauty. 


FAREWELL    OF    THE   SPIRIT 
TO    THE    BODY. 


Companion  dear,  the  hour  draws  nigh, 
The  sentence  speeds  to  die !  to  die  ! 
Too  long  in  mystic  union  held, 
Too  close  with  strong  embrace  impelled  ; 
How  canst  thou  bear  the  dread  decree, 
That  strikes  thy  clasping  nerves  from  me, 
To  Him  who  on  this  mortal  shore 
The  same  encircling  vestment  wore? 

If  I  have  ever  caused  thee  pain, 

The  throbbing  breast,  the  burning  brain, 

With  cares  and  vigils  turned  thee  pale, 

And  scorned  thee  when  thy  strength  did  fail, 

Forgive,  forgive,  thy  task  doth  cease; 

Friend,  lover,  let  us  part  in  peace, 

That  thou  didst  sometimes  check  my  force, 

Or,  trifling,  stay  my  upward  course, 

Or  lure  from  heaven  my  wavering  trust, 
Or  bow  my  drooping  wings  to  dust, 
I  blame  thee  notl  thy  strife  is  done, 
I  knew  thou  wert  the  weaker  one — 
The  base  of  earth,  the  trembling  clod, 
Constrained  to  hold  the  breath  of  God. 
Well  hast  thou  in  thy  service  wrought: 
Thy  brow  hath  mirrored  forth  my  thought; 
To  wear  my  smile  thy  face  hath  glowed; 
Thy  tear,  to  speak  my  sorrows  flowed. 

Thine  ear  hath  brought  me  sweet  supplies 

Of  sweetly  varied  melodies; 

Thy  hands  my  prompted  deeds  have  done, 

Thy  feet  upon  my  errands  run. 

Yes,  thou  hast  marked  thy  biddings  well, 

Faithful  and  true,  farewell,  farewell: 

Go  to  thy  rest,  a  quiet  bed. 

Meek  mother  Earth  with  flowers  shall  spread. 

Where  I  no  moro  thy  sleep  shall  break 
With  fevered  dreams,  nor  rudely  wake 
Thy  wearied  eye.     Oh,  quit  thy  hold  ! 
For  thou  art  faint,  and  chill,  and  cold, 
And  long  thy  grasp  and  groan  of  pain, 
Have  bound  me  pitying  in  thy  chain, 
Though  angels  urge  me  hence  to  soar 
Where  I  shall  share  thy  ill's  no  more. 

Yet  we  shall  meet — to  sooth  thy  pain, 

Remember  we  shall  meet  again. 

Quell  with  this  hope  the  victor's  sting, 

And  keep  it  as  a  signet  ring; 

When  the  diro  worm  shall  pierce  thy  breast, 

And  naught  but  ashes  mark  thy  rest; 

When  stars  shall  fall,  and  skies  grow  dark, 

And  proud  suns  quench  their  glow-worm  spark, 

Keep  thou  that  hope  to  light  thy  gloom, 
Till  the  last  trumpot  rend  the  tomb  ; 
Then  shalt  thou  gloriou9  rise,  and  fair, 
Nor  spot,  nor  stain,  nor  wrinkle  thero. 
And  1  with  hovering  wing  olate, 
The  bursting  of  the  bonds  shall  wait; 
And  breiilho  thy  welcome  to  tho  sky, 
No  moro  to  part,  no  more  to  die, 
Co-hoirs  of  immortality. 
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EDITORIAL     THOUGHTS. 


'ARE  should  be  taken  to  prevent  children 
from  receiving  any  impressions  of  a  fright- 
ful character.  Many  children  are  exceed- 
ingly sensitive,  and,  not  having  had  ex- 
perience, they  are  timid  and  nervous. 
Impressions  made  upon  them  are  exceed- 
ingly vivid.  Sights  and  sounds  which  old- 
er people  would  dismiss  with  very  little 
effort,  affect  them  sometimes  very  seriously. 
We  have  known  children  to  be  so  frightened  by 
stories  that  have  been  told  them  that  they 
scarcely  dare  turn  around  and  look  behind  them, 
and  to  attempt  to  go  into  the  dark  would  be 
altogether  past  any  courage  they  could  muster. 
Foolish  persons  frequently  relate  stories  in  the  hear- 
1  vnL  ing  of  children  which  have  a  very  injurious  effect 
JTj  upon  them.  They  create  fears  which  take  years  of 
experience  to  dissipate.  Ghost  stories  are  especially  injurious 
in  this  respect.  Some  families  are  given  to  this  kind  of  con- 
versation; and  it  always  happens,  in  families  where  such  topics 
are  dwelt  upon,  that  the  children  are  timid  about  venturing 
out  into  the  dark  or  going  alone  to  any  place  after  nightfall. 
Their  fears  are  so  worked  up  that  any  unusual  sound  or 
appearance  will  utterly  unnerve  them.  The  imagination  of 
many  children  is  sufficiently  active  without  feeding  it  on  the 
marvelous.  We  remember  in  our  boyhood  the  impression 
that  was  made  upon  us  by  coming  in  near  contact  with  the 
execution  of  a  murderer.  We  were  some  distance  from  home 
and  noticed  a  large  concourse  of  people  gathered  together  in 
an  out-of-the-way  place,  and  drawing  near  to  it  to  see  what 
caused  such  a  gathering  we  discovered  a  gallows  and  imme- 
diately knew  there  was  somebody  to  be  hanged.  Frightened 
at  the  thought  of  seeing  such  a  horrible  sight,  we  turned  to 
go  home,  and  on  the  way  met  the  condemned  man  sitting  on 
his  coffin  in  a  vehicle,  with  a  priest  alongside  of  him  repeating 
prayers  to  him  from  a  book.  Preceding  the  vehicle  in  which 
the  condemned  man  sat  was  a  band  of  music  and  a  company 
of  militia,  and  a  large  company  of  militia  also  following  behind. 
The  music  was  of  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  character, 
and  the  whole  scene  was  photographed  upon  our  memory, 
especially  the  appearance  of  the  condemned  murderer.  He 
was  a  young  man,  scarcely  out  of  his  teens.  For  days  after 
witnessing  that  scene  the  writer  never  closed  his  eyes  or  went 
out  into  the  dark  without  seeing  it  all  reproduced  to  the  most 
minute  particular.  The  effect  was  that  it  took  some  weeks  for 
him  to  banish  the  impression,  so  that  he  could  venture  out 
into  the  dark  alone.  Verbal  descriptions  frequently  have  the 
same  terrifying  effect  upon  young  people.  They  perceive  as 
distinctly  with  their  mental  eyes  the  objects  and  incidenls 
described  by  the  story-teller  as  though  the  scenes  were  enacted 
before  their  physical  vision.  Of  course,  age  and  experience 
often  remove  all  these  fears  and  the  bad  effects  pass  away;  but 


what  tortures  are  frequently  endured  before  this  experience  is 
obtained.  Parents  cannot  be  too  careful  to  guard  their  chil- 
dren against  such  influences  and  to  prevent  the  recital  to  them 
of  stories  of  this  character.  The  fears  which  children  endure 
from  them  are  indescribable.  No  parent  would  permit  his 
child  to  suffer  such  torture  if  it  was  of  a  physical  character. 
He  would  be  very  indignant  at  any  person  who  would  inflict  it. 
There  is  no  end  of  interesting  narratives  which  can  be 
related  to  children,  that  are  entirely  truthful,  and  that  have 
an  elevating  effect  upon  them.  Children  love  to  listen  to 
truthful  stories.  There  is  an  innate  love  of  truth  in  them. 
This  is  exhibited  in  the  interest  that  is  shown  by  them  upon 
hearing  a  story  when  they  ask  if  it  is  true.  To  know  that  it 
is  true  seems  to  add  immensely  to  its  value  in  their  minds. 
This  love  of  truth  should  be  encouraged  and  not  repressed. 
There  is  enough  truth  in  the  world  to  occupy  all  their  time 
and  attention,  without  it  being  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
ghost  stories  or  fairy  tales,  or  any  works  of  fiction.  To-day 
our  land  is  almost  deluged  with  works  of  this  description. 
There  are  periodicals  without  number  entirely  devoted  to  the 
publication  of  fictitious  narratives  and  tales.  Large  numbers 
of  people  of  both  sexes  are  constantly  employed  in  their  manu- 
facture. Thousands  of  volumes  are  issued  yearly  from  the 
press  filled  with  such  trash.  It  is  the  bane  of  the  present 
generation.  Truth  loses  its  interest  to  persons  accustomed  to 
this  kind  of  reading.  It  is  flat  and  insipid.  The  appetite  for 
sober,  truthful  statements,  for  scientific  truths,  for  the  most 
glorious  principles  connected  with  time  and  eternity,  is  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  Men  and  women  require  literary  works  of 
a  higher  stimulating  character;  and  the  Bible,  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  the  book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  and  other  works 
which  treat  upon  the  principles  of  salvation,  are  laid  aside  as 
stale  and  devoid  of  interest. 

We  deplore  the  circulation  of  this  literature  of  fiction  among 
us.  It  gives  us  pain  whenever  we  see  the  trashy  papers — so 
many  of  which  are  issued  by  the  eastern  press — on  the  tables 
of  the  Saints,  or  in  the  hands  of  their  children.  They  destroy 
the  taste  for  works  of  a  serious  and  elevating  character.  No 
person  accustomed  to  reading  novels  or  those  papers  of  the 
New  York  Ledger  style  can  apply  his  or  her  mind  to  profound 
thought.  Such  persons  are  almost  incapable  of  the  effort. 
When  they  read  there  is  only  a  certain  portion  of  the  brain 
that  is  brought  into  exercise.  They  have  no  use  for  the  pow- 
ers of  memory,  for  what  benefit  would  it  be  to  remember  that 
which  they  know  to  be  untrue  and  entirely  fictitious?  Let  a 
boy  or  a  girl  with  ever  so  good  a  memory  follow  up  reading 
works  of  fiction,  and  it  will  not  be  long  until  their  memories 
will  be  enfeebled,  and  it  will  be  with  difficulty  they  will  retain 
that  which  they  read.  Novel  reading  leads  those  who  indulge 
in  it  to  hasty  and  superficial  reading.  There  is  an  overpower- 
ing anxiety  to  see  what  the  fate  of  the  hero  or  the  heroine 
may  be — to  get  to  the  end;  and  emotions  are  evoked  with  the 
imaginary  sorrows  of  the  characters  of  which  they  read  that 
ought  to  be  too  sacred  to  be  disturbed  with  anything  outside 
of  real  life.  How  frequently  can  the  novel  reader  be  seen, 
especially  if  it  be  a  }'oung  lady  of  tender  feelings,  shedding 
tears  of  sympathy  over  imaginary  scenes  that  never  had  an 
existence  except  in  the  brain  of  the  person  who  described 
them! 

The  effect  of  a  persistent  course  of  reading  of  this  class  of 

works  is  pernicious.     Parents   and  teachers,  and  all  who  have 

care  of  the  young,  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the 

•growth  of  a  taste  of  this  kind.     Young  people,  if  not  watched 

will  fall  into  the  habit  unawares.      Stories  of  this  character, 
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are  often  exceedingly  fascinating,  and  young  people  will  fre- 
quently read  them  with  great  avidity.  They  should  therefore 
be  kept  away  from  them;  and  the  evil  effects  of  reading  such 
works  should  be  pointed  out  to  them  and  impressed  upon 
them.  No  wise  parent  will  purchase  papers  and  books  of  this 
character  to  be  within  the  reach  of  their  children.  Let  them 
learn  to  read  works  of  a  solid,  truthful  and  instructive  char- 
acter. Let  their  memories  be  stored  with  facts,  with  true 
knowledge,  and  when  they  become  thoroughly  instructed  in 
the  value  of  such  works,  and  familiar  with  their  effects,  there 
will  be  but  little  danger  of  their  becoming  slaves  to  novel 
reading. 


•*»      »•    <*■ 


VICTORIA'S  BUSINESS   ENGAGE- 
MENTS. 


HOW  "uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown"  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  narrative  of  the  occupations  of 
Queen  Victoria,  condensed  from  an  English  magazine : 

The  queen  has  special  hours  and  special  days  for  particular 
departments  of  her  work.  Family  administration  and  imperial 
administration  are  the  two  chief  heads  under  which  these 
duties  may  be  ranked. 

Her  majesty  has  extensive  family  connections  throughout  the 
whole  of  Europe.  These  she  maintains  by  an  active  correspon- 
dence, and  the  whole  of  one  day  in  the  week  is  devoted  to 
writing  letters  to  absent  relatives." 

There  are  other  private  affairs  of  royalty  not  less  exacting. 
All  accounts,  all  bankers'  pass-books,  all  estimates  of  expendi- 
ture are,  in  some  shape  or  other,  personally  presented  to  the 
queen. 

The  officials  about  the  court  are  besieged  by  telegrams  from 
the  outside  world,  and  it  is  rare  indeed  when,  even  in  the  depth 
of  the  long  vacation  at  Balmoral,  they  reach  a  smaller  daily 
total  than  fifty. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  queen  gives  three  hours  a  week  on  alter- 
nate days  to  the  attention  of  telegrams  alone. 

One  day  being  deducted  as  above  for  the  despatch  of  the 
private  business  of  royalty,  there  remain  five  working  days  for 
the  despatch  of  the  business  of  the  state. 

The  queen  can  only  be  said  to  hear  the  post-man's  knock 
metaphorically.  The  letter-bags  which  make  their  way  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne  are  boxes  that  have  been  carefully  packed  at 
the  different  departments  in  Whitehall. 

They  are  conveyed  from  the  offices  to  which  they  respectively 
belong  to  Windsor,  or  Balmoral,  or  Osborne  by  queen's  mes- 
sengers, as  are  the  despatches  to  foreign  powers. 

What,  we  may  venture  to  inquire,  are  the  contents  of  these 
black  and  red  leather  cases?  Some  are  the  letters  of  ministers, 
others  are  drafts  of  documents  forwarded  for  her  majesty's 
approval  and  subsequently  to  be  transmitted  to  the  capitals  of 
Europe.     Others,  again,  are  papers  for  the  royal  signature. 

The  relation  of  the  queen  to  her  ministers  and  to  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  imperial  affairs  can  scarcely  be  better  des- 
cribed than  by  saying  that  while  the  sovereign  may  not  know 
all  that  is  in  progress  at  the  foreign  office,  the  Indian  office,  or 
the  colonial  office,  she  demands  that  the  means  of  knowing 
shall  be  always  within  her  reach. 

Then  there  are  private  letters  of  ministers  to  her  majesty  ; 
every  parliamentary  chief  of  every  department  in  the  state 
periodically  reports  himself  and  the  condition  of  his  office  to 
the  queen. 


The  penmanship  and  preparation  of  these  papers  is  a  task 
of  some  ceremony.     Each  one  commences  in  the  same  way : 

"Lord "  or  "Sir presents  his  humble  duty  to   Your 

Majesty." 

Each  must,  according  to  the  laws  of  an  inflexible  etiquette, 
be  written  without  erasure  or  correction.  None  must  be  folded. 
Failure  to  comply  with  any  one  of  these  conditions  would  argue 
disrespect  to  the  sovereign. 

The  royal  messenger  and  his  precious  freight  of  boxes  has 
crossed  the  border.  Balmoral  is  reached  at  last.  It  is  a  sweet 
summer  day,  and  the  queen  is  seated  in  the  tent  on  the  lawn, 
where  she  frequently  breakfasts  in  the  warm  weather,  and 
remains  for  hours  by  herself  or  with  her  ladies. 

The  sorting  of  the  contents  of  the  colossal  mail-bag  will  tale 
upwards  of  an  hour,  and  then  her  majesty  will  be  informed 
that  all  is  ready.  Many  letters  are  left  for  the  royal  hands  to 
open. 

Thus  a  foreign  sovereign,  or  one  of  the  queen's  children,  or 
it  may  even  be  one  of  her  subjects  whom  she  honors  with  her 
friendship,  has  addressed  an  epistle  to  her  majesty,  in  the  same 
way  that  friends,  acquaintances  and  connections  write  to  each 
other  in  ordinary  life. 

But  even  this  communication  only  reaches  its  proud  destina- 
tion by  a  slightly  circuitous  route.  The  autograph  communica- 
tion of  the  Czar  or  Kaiser  would  first  go  to  the  Russian  or 
German  embassy  in  London,  would  then  be  sent  to  the  foreign 
office  in  Whitehall,  and  would  travel  from  the  foreign  office  to 
Balmoral  in  one  of  the  above-mentioned  boxes. 

In  the  same  way  will  be  treated  the  letters  of  those  members 
of  the  royal  family  who  may  from  time  to  time  be  abroad,  or 
for  the  matter  of  that,  at  home.  The  Prince  of  Wales  may 
employ  the  penny-post  in  writing  to  an  acquaintance. 

His  royal  highness  has  resorted  to  the  state  boxes  when  he 
addresses  his  august  mother,  and  the  letter  is  usually  inclosed 
under  cover  to  the  queen's  secretary. 

There  is  not  one  paper  in  these  boxes  which  the  queen  will 
fail  to  examine.  On  many  she  will  ask  for  more  information; 
on  some  she  will  give  definite  opinions  which  cannot  be  confined 
within  the  limits  of  a  sheet  of  note-paper. 

Here  we  have  enough  business  to  occupy  the  working  hours 
of  every  day  in  the  monarch's  life.  Yet  even  thus  the  list  of 
her  majesty's  engagements  is  not  exhausted.  She  has  an  inter- 
view with  the  secretary  of  state  in  attendance,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  she  will  discuss  a  little  more  business  with  him 
later  in  the  day  at  dinner. 

Nor  does  evening  necessarily  or  always  bring  the  toils  of 
monarchy  to  a  close. 

Parliament  perhaps  is  sitting;  and  miles  away,  at  Westmin- 
ster, there  is  a  gentleman  who  will  be  busily  engaged  till  the 
debate  is  over  in  sending  to  Balmoral  short  telegraphic  bulletins 
of  the  progress  of  the  discussion  and  of  the  general  feeling, 
if  the  subject  be  of  an  exceptionally  important  character, 
which  it  seems  to  evoke. 

The  queen  thus  knows  what  has  taken  place  in  either 
chamber  of  the  legislature  long  before  her  subjects;  and  it  is, 
indeed,  only  by  a  combination  of  expedition  and  method,  of 
indefatigable  industry,  facilitated  aud  economized  by  precise, 
loyal  and  punctual  service,  that  her  majesty  has  justly  achieved 
the  reputation  of  being  a  model  woman  of  business  as  well  as 
a  pattern  constitutional  monarch. 


He  who  has  most  of  heart,  knows  most  of  sorrow. 
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THE     MARQUESAS     ISLANDERS. 

THE  Marquesas  Isles  are  the  southern  group  of  the  Men- 
dana  Archipelago,  in  Polynesia.  They  were  discovered 
by  a  Spanish  navigator  less  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
were  named  in  honor  of  the  then  Viceroy  of  Peru,  Los  Mar- 
quesas de  Mendoca. 

The  character  of  the  islands  is  rather  peculiar,  and  very 
picturesque.  They  are  craggy,  mountainous  and  volcanic, 
having  exceed- 
ingly lofty  peaks 
in  the  center, 
which  look  at  a 
distance  as  if 
they  were  the 
ruins  of  vast 
buildings.  Be- 
ing situated  in 
the  neighbor- 
hood of  the 
equator,  their 
temperature  is 
warm  ;  and,  as 
at  the  same 
time  they  are 
well  watered, 
the  vegetation 
is  peculiarly  lux- 
uriant. 

The  inhab- 
itants are  splen- 
did specimens 
of  humanity,  the 
men  being  re- 
markable for 
their  gigantic 
size,  fine  shape, 
and  great  phys- 
ical powers.  A 
traveler  among 
them  speaks  of 
a  chief  who  was 
measured  care- 
fully, and  was 
found  to  be  six 
feet  eight  inches 
in  hight,  and 
said  that  he 
knew  another 
chief  who  was 
at  least  a  foot 
taller  than  him- 
self. 

In  a  general 
way   they  wear 


A  MARQUESAN  CHIEF. 


course,  is  to  be  endured  with  manly  indifference.  An  instru- 
ment of  bone,  toothed  on  the  edge  like  a  comb,  is  employed, 
which  is  applied  to  the  skin,  and  struck  with  a  piece  of  wood, 
having  first  been  dipped  in  a  thick  mixturs  made  of  some 
coloring  matter.  The  marks  which  result  are  permanent. 
Tattooing  has  been  practiced  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  practices  prohibited  to  the  Jews,  in 
Lev.  xix.  28,  "Ye  shall  not  make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh 
for  the  dead,  nor  print  any  marks  upon  you,"  from  which  may 

be  inferred  its 
prevalence  a- 
mong  the  sur- 
rounding tribes 
in  the  days  of 
Moses,  and  its 
connection  with 
their  supersti- 
tions. The  an- 
cient Britons 
also  practiced  it, 
and  traces  of  it 
appears  to  have 
lingered  in  Eng- 
land till  after 
the  Norman 
Conquest.  The 
custom  among 
sailors  of  print- 
ing anchors  and 
other  marks  on 
their  arms  may 
be  regarded  as  a 
relic  of  it  sail 
remaining. 

The  tattooed 
chief  represent- 
ed in  our  en- 
graving illus- 
trates the  ex- 
tent to  which 
the  Marquesans 
carry  this  cus- 
tom. This  ex- 
treme elabora- 
tion is  apt  to 
lead  a  terson 
who  takes  a 
casual  glance  at 
the  cut  to  be- 
lieve that  the 
chief  is  dressed 
in  some  kind  of 
fancifully  orna- 
mented, close- 
fitting  armor  ca- 


but  little  raiment,  a  slight  piece  of  bark  cloth  round  the  waist 
being  the  only  garment  which  they  think  needful,  the  place  of 
clothing  being  supplied  by  the  tattoo. 

There  are  many  nations  where  this  decoration  is  worn  ;  but 
there  are  no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  carry  it  out 
so  fully  as  do  the  Marquesans,  every  part  of  their  bodies,  even 
to  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  fingers  and  toes,  being  covered 
with  the  pattern.  The  operation  is  accompanied  with  super- 
stitious ceremonies,  and  is  attended  with  severe  pain,  which  of 
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tights.  A  careful  examination,  however,  will  convince  one 
that  the  cloth  around  his  waist  and  the  gauze  or  net  covering 
his  face  is  the  only  apparel  with  which  he  is  clothed. 

The  tattooing  upon  the  women  is  not  so  profuse,  they  being 
content  with  a  bracelet  or  two  tattooed  on  their  arms,  and  a 
few  similar  ornaments  here  and  there.  A  very  interesting 
description  of  the  tattooing  of  the  Marquesans  is  given  in 
"LangsdorfF's  Travels." 

''The  figures  with  which  the  body  is  tattooed  are  chosen  with 
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great  care,  and  appropriate  ornaments  are  selected  for  the 
different  parts.  They  consist  partly  of  animals,  partly  of  other 
objects  which  have  some  reference  to  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  islands;  and  every  figure  has  its  particular  name.  Upon 
an  accurate  examination,  curved  lines,  diamonds,  and  other 
designs  are  distinguishable  between  rows  of  punctures. 

"The  most  perfect  symmetry  is  observed  over  the  whole 
body.  The  head  of  a  man  is  tattooed  in  every  part;  the  breast 
is  commonly  ornamented  with  a  figure  resembling  a  shield;  on 
the  arms  and  thighs  are  strips  sometimes  broader,  and  some- 
times narrower,  in  such  directions  that  these  people  might  be 
very  well  presumed  to  have  studied  anatomy,  and  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  course  and  dimensions  of  the  muscles. 

"Upon  the  back  is  a  large  cross,  which  begins  at  the  neck 
and  ends  with  the  last  vertebra.  In  the  front  of  the  thigh  are 
often  figures  which  seem  intended  to  represent  the  human 
face.  On  each  side  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  is  an  oval  figure, 
which  produces  a  very  good  effect.  The  whole  in  fact  displays 
much  taste  and  discrimination." 

As  may  be  seen  by  the  illustration,  even  the  hands  are  tat- 
tooed with  the  same  minute  care  that  is  bestowed  on  the  body; 
so  that  the  hand  looks  as  if  enclosed  in  a  very  tight  fitting 
glove.  The  reader  will  notice  that  the  nails  are  long  and 
sharply  pointed.  Among  the  Marquesans,  as  among  the 
Chinese,  very  long  nails  are  esteemed  as  a  mark  of  rank,  being 
a  proof  that  the  wearer  is  not  obliged  to  do  any  hard  work. 

This  elaborate  ornamentation  answers  the  purpose  of  dress, 
and  is  indeed  considered  as  such.  It  would  be  useless  to 
undergo  so  much  pain,  and  to  pay  the  operator  such  costly 
fees,  if  the  tattooing  were  to  be  hidden  by  clothing. 

On  these  islands,  as  is  the  case  in  other  countries  where  this 
custom  of  tattooing  obtains,  the  best  tattooers  are  men  of 
great  importance,  and  are  paid  highly  for  their  services.  A 
Marquesan  thinks  that  he  is  bound  to  be  liberal  towards  a 
man  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  the  charms  which  he  values 
so  highly.  These  men  gain  their  skill  by  practicing  upon  the 
plebians  of  their  race,  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  being  tat- 
tooed, and  who  would  rather  wear  a  bad  tattoo  than  none  at 
all.  So  painful  and  costly  is  the  operation,  that  the  tattooing 
has  to  be  done  by  piece  meal,  each  operation  lasting  from  three 
to  five  months.  It  takes  years  to  finish  a  chief  so  elaborately 
as  the  one  in  our  engraving. 

Enough  has  been  said  about  the  tattooing;  we  will  now 
examine  some  other  traits  of  this  peculiar  people. 

In  the  first  place,  they  allow  their  hair  to  grow  to  a  consider- 
able length,  and  dispose  of  it  in  various  ways.  For  a  number 
of  years  it  is  tied  in  a  bunch  on  the  top  of  the  head;  but  when 
the  man  is  rich  enough  to  be  entirely  tattooed.,  he  shaves  all 
the  head  with  the  exception  of  a  patch  at  each  side,  in  order 
to  allow  the  pattern  of  the  tattoo  to  extend  over  his  head.  In 
such  a  case,  the  tuft  of  hair  at  each  side  is  still  suffered  to  grow 
long,  but  is  twisted  into  a  conical  form,  so  as  to  make  a  sort 
of  horn  projecting  outward  over  each  temple,  as  seen  in  the 
cut. 

Sometimes  a  man  may  be  seen  wearing  the  whole  of  his 
hair  in  curled  ringlets.  Such  men  are  cultivating  a  crop  for 
sale,  as  the  Marquesans  are  very  fond  of  decorating  with  these 
ringlets  the  handles  of  their  spears  and  clubs,  and  of  making 
them  into  ornamental  figures  which  are  worn  on  the  ankles. 
The  most  valued  of  these  decorations  are  long,  white  human 
beards,  which  are  grown  for  the  express  purpose,  and  sold  at 
a  very  high  price.  The  purchaser  uses  them  as  cither  plumes 
for  hi.s  head  or  as  ornamental  appendages  to  his  conch  shell 
trumpet. 
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If  the  reader  will  again  refer  to  the  portrait  of  the  Mar- 
quesan chief,  he  will  see  that  his  face  is  covered  with  a  veil. 
This  is  a  rnark  of  war,  and  is  worn  when  chiefs  go  into  battle. 
The  Marquesans  do  not  use  the  bow  and  arrow,  but  they  throw 
spears,  sling  stones,  and  use  clubs.  The  slings  are  made  of 
plaited  grass,  and  are  very  powerful,  often  exceeding  five  feet 
in  length,  and  carrying  stones  of  a  considerable  size.  The 
spears  are  generally  about  ten  feet  long,  and  the  clubs  are 
carved  out  of  hard  wood,  which  is  made  harder  by  burying  it 
for  a  considerable  time  in  the  mud. 

It  is  said  that  they  are  fierce  in  war,  and  are  never  satisfied 
until  they  have  gained  a  trophy  of  victory.  When  a  Marque- 
san kills  an  enemy,  he  cuts  off  the  head  of  his  fallen  antagon- 
ist, tears  open  the  skull  and  eats  out  the  brain.  He  then 
cleans  the  skull  very  carefully,  adorns  it  with  tufts  of  bristles, 
and  slings  it  by  a  cord  to  his  girdle.  When  he  goes  to  battle 
again,  he  always  carries  this  trophy  with  him,  partly  on 
account  of  the  respect  in  which  it  is  held  by  his  comrades,  and 
partly  in  order  to  strike  awe  into  the  enemy  by  the  sight  of  so 
redoubtable  a  warrior. 

Our  chief  is  evidently  about  setting  out  to  war  for  he  has 
in  his  hand  a  club,  "and  an  oar,  and  wears  the  veil  referred  to  in 
the  foregoing.  Pulled  up  to  the  shore  is  his  canoe,  which 
appears  to  be  of  excellent  workmanship,  the  bow  of  which  is 
much  turned  up  in  front,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  acting 
as  a  defense  to  the  rower  when  advancing  against  an   enemy. 

W. 


GAMBETTA'S    FIRST    SPEECH. 


'"PHE  following  is  a  description  of  the  first  appearance  in 
■*■  public  of  a  man  who,  a  few  years  ago,  wielded  almost 
imperial  power  in  France: 

"Not  until  1868  did  Gambetta  come  before  the  public.  A 
radical  paper  conceived  the  idea  of  raising  a  monument  to  the 
republican  Baudin,  who  perished  in  the  troubles  of  1851.  The 
emperor  took  alarm,  and  ordered  a  prosecution  of  the  papers 
which  printed  the  Baudin  subscriptions. 

"This  was  a  golden  opportunity  for  the  enemies  of  the 
empire.  Under  the  guise  of  legal  defense  they  could  give  free 
vent  to  their  dangerous  sentiments. 

Jules  Favre  was  the  lawyer  for  the  accused  journal.  Just  at 
the  time  of  the  trial  he  was  taken  sick,  and  sent  Gambetta  in 
his  stead. 

"When  the  case  was  called,  Favre  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance; but  a  rather  heavy,  awkward,  ill-clad,  swarthy  man,  with 
a  white  flower  in  his  button-hole,  and  his  left  hand  in  his 
trowsers  pocket— one  evidently  not  known  to  the  court— rose 
leisurely  and  announced  that  Favre  had  been  so  good  as  to  ask 
him,  Leon  Gambetta,  to  conduct  the  defense  in  his  absence. 

"The  formal  proceedings  over,  Gambetta  arose  to  reply. 
Then  was  heard  for  the  first  time  by  a  crowded  French  audi- 
ence that  rich,  sounding,  vehement,  magnetic  eloquence,  which 
stamped  this  man  as  the  greatest  orator  of  the  present  century. 

'Its  impetuous  torrent  startled  and  paralyzed  the  imperial 
judges,  so  that  they  forgot  to  attempt  to  check  it.  The  pro- 
cureur  sat  speechless;  the  spectators  were  thrilled  with  emo- 
tion, and  broke  into  unrestrained  applause." 


He  who  is  most  slow  in  making  a  promise,  is  the  most  faith- 
ful in  the  performance  of  it. 
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THE  NEW  SKATES. 


IM    was  a  bright-faced,    light-hearted 
little  fellow,  and  made  the  best   of  his 
i£  scant  comforts. 

£*-.       He  lived  in  an  alley,  where  he   and 
k3  his  mother  had  only  one  room  in  a   tene- 
ment-house, and  she,  a  very  poor  widow, 
(Q   worked  all  day  and  far  into  the  night  with 
her  needle. 

Yet  he  managed,  somehow,  to  find  a  great  many 
pleasant  things  in  life,  as  such  cheery  natures  will. 

Fritz,  his  friend,  was  very  much  like  him  in  his 
merry-heartedness,  but  instead  of  living  iu  a  gar- 
ret, he  had  a  lovely  home,  with  everything  a  little 
boy's  heart  could  desire. 

Now  it  happened  that  these  homes  were  not 
many  blocks  apart,  and  these  little  boys  were 
chosen  playmates,  though  Tim,  feeling  the  differ- 
ence in  their  stations,  always  spoke  of  Fritz  to 
others  as  "the  marble-front  boy." 

Fritz  supplied  all  the  playthings,  and  Tim  help- 
ed to  enjoy  them. 

When  the  first  hard  frost  came,  and  the  pools  in 
the  back  streets  began  to  glaze  over  with  an  icy 
cover,  Fritz  had  a  new  pair  of  skates  to  begin  the 
season  with.  They  were  beauties,  and  little  Tim's 
heart  fell  at  sight  of  them  as  it  had  never  fallen 
before. 

Still,  he  helped  Fritz  to  strap  them  on,  got  him 
to  his  feet,  and  started  him  on  his  first  trial. 

As  for  himself,  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to 
do  but  to  "slide."  Why  should  he  stand  still  and 
shiver  in  the  keen  air  just  because  he  had  no 
skates? 

So  he  took  a  long  run  to  give  himself  a  good 
start,  and  made  a  glorious  slide  the  whole  length 
of  the  pdnd.  The  blood  tingled  in  his  cheeks  as 
he  repeated  the  performance  over  and  over  again, 
with  livelier  enjoyment  each  time. 

But  where  was  Fritz  meanwhile  ? 

Why,  Fritz  was  doing  very  little,  except  sitting 
down  suddenly  and  trying  to  get  up  again.  Such 
bumps  as  he  got  not  only  astonished  him,  but  hurt 
him  as  well. 

At  last,  Tim,  happened  to  stop  to  take  breath, 
noticed  that  poor  Fritz  was  staggering  and  plung- 
ing close  to  the  very  edge  of  the  ice,  not   having 


been  able  to  get  any  great  distance  from  his  orig- 
inal starting-place. 

All  about  him  the  ice  was  cracked,  and  in  one 
place  was  broken  quite  through,  where  he  had 
spent  several  minutes  in  sitting  down  hard. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  Fritz?"  cried  Tim. 
"Won't  they  go  ?" 

"Not  very  well,"  murmured  Fritz,  on  all  fours, 
and  trying  hard  not  to  cry.  The  tears  would  come 
— skating  was  such  a  disappointment. 

"Why,  Fritz,  see  me ! "  shouted  Tim,  making 
another  grand  run,  and  skimming  over  the  pond 
as  if  he  had  been  shot  from  a  bow. 

"Say,  Tim,  don't  you  want  to  try  'em  a  little 
while  ?"  gasped  Fritz,  as  he  watched  Tim's  success, 
sitting  still  flat  upon  the  ice,  and  not  even  trying 
to  rise  any  more. 

"Yes,"  cried  Tim,  gladly,  "had  you  just  as  lief  I 
would  ?" 

Fritz  was  already  unstrapping  the  skates,  which 
was  answer  enough. 

They  were  quickly  handed  to  Tim,  who  begaji, 
at  once,  to  make  just  such  a  scrambling  and 
sprawling  as  Fritz  had  done. 

He  could  get  up,  but  it  seemed  easier  to  sit  down, 
which  was  rather  consoling  to  Fritz,  for  he  began 
to  believe  the  trouble  might  lie  in  the  skates  them- 
selves, rather  than  in  him. 

Finally  he  began  to  laugh;  it  was  very  funny  to 
see  Tim  struggle  so.  How  many  ways  there  were 
of  falling  down  !  Tim  never  did  it  twice  alike. 
Yet,  though  both  heels  would  fly  out  at  ones,  Tim 
had  a  shrewd  way  of  saving  his  head,  for  at  each 
successive  tumble  he  held  it  up  like  a  turtle's. 

After  laughing  very  long  and  loud,  Tim  joining 
good-naturedly,  Fritz  tried  sliding.  It  was  rather 
dull,  but  it  was  safe ;  there  were  no  bruises  and 
dreadful  uncertainties. 

Tim  was  not  easily  discouraged,  but  kept  on  try- 
ing, until  he  succeeded  in  standing,  then  in  moving 
awkwardly  about,  and,  at  last,  in  becoming  quite 
a  skater. 

He  could  not  have  been  happier  if  the  skates 
had  been  his  own. 

And  as  the  cold  weather  lasted,  and  the  ice  con- 
tinued good,  Tim  was  able  to  teach  Fritz  the  diffi- 
cult art,  and  in  that  way,  both  little  boys  had  the 
good  of  the  new  skates. 


A  bright  little  three-year-old,  while  her  mother 
was  trying  to  get  her  to  sleep,  became  interested  in 
some  outside  noise.  She  was  told  that  it  was  caused 
by  a  cricket,  when  she  sagely  observed,  "Mam- 
ma, I  think  he  ought  to  be  oiled." 
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LITTLE  FEET  AND  LITTLE  HANDS. 


Little  feet  and  little  hands, 

Busy  all  the  day, 
Never  staying  in  your  playing 

Long  upon  the  way, 
Little  knowing  whither  going, 

Come  to  me,  I  pray ! 
Bring  the  sweetness  in  its  fleetness, 

Of  the  early  flowers, 
All  the  hlessings  and  caressings 

Of  your  sunny  hours. 


Little  feet  and  little  hands, 

"What  awaits  for  you? 
Sad  to-morrows  with  their  sorrows? 

Clouds,  or  skies  of  blue? 
Will  the  pleasures  come,  with  treasures 

Ever  glad  and  new? 
Never  tarry  feet  that  carry 

Little  ones  along, 
May  they  bear  the  darlings  where  the 

Air  is  full  of  song! 

Little  feet  and  little  hands! 

Ye  are  wondrous  fair  ! 
Ye  are  straying  in  your  playing 

From  a  balmy  air, 
Gently  blowing,  never  knowing 

Any  thought  of  care. 
To  its  breezes,  if  it  pleases 

Him  who  guides  our  way, 
May  you  wander,  over  yonder 

Where  they  ever  play, 
And  no  smiling  or  beguiling 

Woo  again  to  stray. 


MY    NEW    ZEALAND    MISSION. 


BY  ALMA  GREENWOOD. 


[Continued  from  page  326.) 

YX /E  felt  impressed  to  pursue  our  journey  northward ; 
*  *  accordingly  the  following  morning  we  took  up  our  line 
of  march  along  the  beach,  gathering  shells  of  various  kinds. 
After  leaving  the  sea-shore  we  commenced  an  ascent  along  the 
mountains'  sides,  which  was  fraught  with  much  labor  and 
danger,  so  much  so  that  it  was  not  safe  to  ride,  the  hills  being 
so  rugged  and  difficult  to  travel. 

Towards  evening  we  managed  to  get  ourselves  and  our  worn- 
out  horses  through  the  mountains,  and  traveled  down  a  dale 
which  widened  into  a  plain — the  fertile  tract  of  country  which 
bears  the  name  of  Poverty  Bay,  whose  land  is  dotted  with  the 
dwellings  of  the  Maoris  and  whites  The  latter  possessed  many 
very  rich  farms  and  large  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle.  Gisborne 
is  the  metropolis  of  the  vicinity.  We  put  up  for  the  night  at 
a  place  called  Muriwai,  being  heartily  welcomed.  Immediately 
after  putting  our  horses  to  feed  the  Maoris  began  questioning 
us  in  relation  to  our  mission  and  the  principles  of  the  gospel. 
In  the  evening,  many  of  them  having  gathered  together,  we 
proclaimed  our  message  unto  them. 

The  following  day  was  Sunday.  We  met  with  the  Church 
of  England,  in  a  very  large  Maori  building,  which  was  packed 
to  its  utmost  capacity  with  the  natives  of  the  pah.  Two 
native  ministers  conducted  the  service.  At  the  close  of  which 
they,  on  seeing  us  present,  and  knowing  who  we  were,  sneer- 
ingly  asked  what  we  wanted. 

The  tenor  of  the  question  put  sufficient  fire  and  eagerness 
into  us  to  be  anxious  to  tell  them  who  we  were  and  the  nature 
of  our  mission.  1  spoke  to  them  for  about  one  hour  in  Maori, 
and  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention.  We  then  walked 
out  of  the  building,  followed  by  the  congregation,  leaving  these 
black-ccated,  black  ministers  with  a  forlorn  aspect  on  their 
countenances. 

•Monday  morning,  as  the  result  of  our  labors  the  day  previous, 
we  baptized  twenty-five  and  blessed  five  children,  thus  adding 
to  the  Church  eighty-nine  within  less  than  a  mouth.  Nearly 
every  moment  of  our  time  was  occupied  talking,  night  and 
day. 

Poverty  Bay  has  many  Maori  settlements,  and  numerous 
invitations  were  pouring  in  for  us  to  go  to  their  homes  and 
preach  to  them. 

Leaving  Muriwai  we  traveled  on  to  Gisborne,  crossed  the 
Turanganui  river  and  put  up  at  Papawhariki,  a  small  pah, 
situated  on  the  brink  of  the  ocean,  three  miles  from  the  city  of 
Gisborne.  Here  we  found  some  Maoris  with  whom  we  had 
formed  an  acquaintance  in  the  Wairarapa,  four  hundred  miles 
south,  where  they  had  extended  kind  hospitality  to  us.  They 
were  exceedingly  pleased  to  meet  us  again,  after  about  one 
year's  absence.  Fish  being  plentiful  in  the  sea  and  easily 
caught,  they  constituted  our  principal  food,  which  we  greatly 
relished. 

Again  we  preached  to  some  of  the  natives,  who  assured  us  of 
their  firm  belief  in  the  gospel  and  their  resolutions  to  embrace 
it.  We  rccrossed  the  Turanganui  river  in  order  to  fulfill  all 
our  appointments.  It  kept  us  busy  going  from  one  pah  to 
another.  We  preached  to  the  Maoris  of  Whakautu  and  Wha- 
kato.  At  the  latter  place  there  were  about  seventy  live  assem- 
bled, and  we  baptized  five  individuals.  It  was  almost  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  properly  look  after  the  new  converts,  so  we  tele- 
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graphed  for  Elders  Ash  and  Ihaia  Whakamairu,  a  native,  who 
were  then  located  in  the  Wairarapa.  They  at  once  came  up 
and  joined  us  in  our  labor  of  love. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  1884,  Brothers  Hinckley  and 
Stewart  went  to  Whakautu  while  I  retrained  at  a  small  place 
called  Tarere,  where  I  baptized  sis  and  blessed  four  children. 
This  was  my  first  experience  in  baptizing  and  confirming  alone. 
A  gentleman  having  proffered  a  small  hall  for  my  use  to  preach 
in,  once  more  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  white  race.  All 
necessary  arrangements  having  been  perfected,  we  repaired  to 
the  place  where  the  hall  was,  a  short  distance  from  Gisborn. 
A  comparatively  large  number  were  in  attendance.  For  some 
time  the  audience  listened  attentively;  but  the  tranquility  and 
solemnity  of  the  occasion  were  suddenly  marred  by  the  entrance 
into  the  sanctuary  of  a  man  under  the  influence  of  drink,  carry- 
ing in  his  hand  a  pot  of  beer,  and  who  commenced  to  treat  the 
congregation.  The  secret  of  the  gentleman's  unusual  liberality 
was  soon  made  manifest.  It  was  evidently  the  object  of  the 
man  to  draw  a  large  crowd  to  the  hall,  which  was  near  his 
saloon,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  his  grog,  as  there  seemed  to 
be  a  dirth  of  patrons  at  that  time.  What  a  change  in  the 
manner  of  treatment  to  that  which  we  had  received  among  the 
people  who  were  once  cannibals ! 

[To  he  Continued.) 


TOPICS    OF    THE    TIMES. 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


T7R0M  a  letter  which  I  have  received  I  extract  the  follow- 


ing: 


"Brother  Leatham,  of  Rexburg,  was  convicted  on  the  testi- 
mony of  a  Mr.  Dye,  who  had  some  time  ago  been  a  canvasser 
for  the  Utah  Gazetteer.  Leatham  had  taken  this  man  Dye 
into  his  house  one  day  out  of  a  bitter  rain,  had  warmed,  had 
housed  and  fed  him,  and  in'.roduced  him  to  Mrs.  Leatham. 
Afterward  Brother  Leatham  brought  his  first  wife  up  from 
Cache  Valley.  D3Te  had  seen  her,  in  fact  had  seen  them  both. 
But  now  comes  Dye's  turn  to  return  Loatham's  kindness,  which 
he  did  by  swearing  him  into  the  penitentiary. 

"Joseph  M.  Phelps,  of  Montpelier,  had  a  similar  case.  He 
had  been  friendly  with  a  couple  of  Gentile  neighbors;  had 
invited  them  to  some  little  parties  at  his  house;  and  for  such 
friendship  he  too  has  to  go  to  the  pen.  The  case  of  Brother 
Nash,  of  Franklin,  was  somewhat  similar." 

I  make  these  quotations  from  my  friend's  letter  to  show  the 
character  of  many  of  the  people  who  are  floating  around  our 
settlements  and  trying  to  insinuate  themselves  into  our  family 
circle?.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  put  down  all  strangers  as  men 
of  this  class,  for  there  are  many  honorable  people  who  are 
thrown  among  us.  But  honorable  men  and  women  do  not  look 
for  favors,  and  especially  introductions  into  family  circles,  with- 
out they  bring  letters  of  introduction  or  recommendation  that 
show  their  true  characters.  True  gentlemen  or  ladies  will  not 
expect  to  be  received  with  open  arms  by  those  to  whom  they 
are  strangers,  unless  they  come  with  proper  credentials  or  reli- 
able letters  of  introduction.  Into  no  good  society  in  the  world 
are  people  admitted  without  these  formalities,  and  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  should  be  exceedingly  particular,  more  so,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  people,  because  of  the  peculiarity  of  our  posi- 
tion.    There  is  no  necessity  for  us  to  treat  strangers  with  harsh- 


ness or  incivility,  but  we  should  treat  them  as  strangers  until 
we  know  them.  There  are  two  proverbs — one  is,  "Believe 
every  man  to  be  an  honest  man  until  you  prove  him  to  be  a 
rogue."  The  other  is  the  opposite.  It  is,  "Look  upon  every 
man  as  a  rogue  until  you  prove  him  to  be  an  honest  man."  In 
our  case,  situated  as  the  people  in  these  mountains  are,  the 
last  proverb  is  the  best  for  us  to  act  upon.  There  are  a  great 
many  impostors  who  have  no  scruples  about  telling  falsehoods, 
who  are  arrant  hypocrites,  and  who,  by  their  smooth  tongues 
and  plausible  representations,  impose  upon  the  people.  In 
this  way  they  obtain  advantages,  and  are  able  to  do  as  these 
men  have  done  of  whom  my  correspondent  speaks.  They  can 
betray  those  who  render  them  only  kindness.  No  honest  man 
will  object  to  being  scrutinized  and  watched  carefully,  and  even 
distrusted,  till  he  proves  his  honesty.  It  is  the  dishonest,  it  is 
the  impostor  and  the  rascal  who  object  to  being  treated  coolly 
when  his  true  character  is  not  known.  He  would  like  to  be 
received  into  full  favor  and  confidence,  because  he  himself  may 
say  that  he  is  worthy  of  such  treatment.  An  honest  man  is 
content  to  wait  the  test  of  time  to  show  his  true  character. 
He  is  not  afraid  of  being  watched  nor  of  having  confidence 
withheld  from  him,  for  he  knows  that  time  will  bring  him  the 
respect  which  he  merits. 

I  suppose  there  is  scarcely  a  more  guileless  people  on  the 
earth,  in  these  respects,  than  the  people  of  these  mountains. 
Take  the  history  of  our  Territory  from  the  beginning,  and  it 
furnishes  more  illustrations  of  the  simple  guilelessness  of  the 
people,  I  think,  than  probably  the  history  of  any  other  people 
of  equal  numbers  can  produce.  This  arises  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  fact  that  the  people  are  innocent  themselves.  They 
do  not  expect  villainy  and  corruption  to  be  hidden  under  artful 
and  smooth  exteriors.  They  are,  in  this  respect,  like  young 
people — inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  the  world — who  imagine 
that  all  is  gold  that  glitters,  but  who  learn  scmetimes  too  late 
for  their  happiness,  that  the  greatest  villains  can  wear  the 
smoothest  exteriors.  When  a  man  has  a  point  to  gain,  and  he 
is  an  unscrupulous  man,  he  is  sure  to  take  advantage  of  the 
ignorance  of  those  with  whom  he  deals.  Such  villains  are 
quick  to  perceive  the  weak  side  of  human  character,  and  it  is 
upon  that  side  that  they  make  their  approaches.  I  repeat, 
therefore,  we  cannot,  as  a  people,  be  too  careful  upen  these 
points.  Admit  no  strangers  into  familiar  association  with 
your  families,  unless  you  know  who  they  are;  and  the  man  that 
has  any  knowledge  of  the  world  would  not  introduce  his  wife, 
sister  or  daughter  to  an  utter  stranger,  because  he  happened 
to  be  his  guest  through  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  any 
other  exigency.  These  are  liberties  that  no  lady  would  wish 
her  husband,  her  brother  or  her  father  to  take  with  her. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  our  people  will  profit  by  the  scenes 
through  which  they  are  now  passing.  Certainly,  with  the 
lessons  we  are  receiving,  we  ought  to  avoid  such  foolish  con- 
duct as  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  as  well  as  the  terrible 
folly,  that  has  grown  to  such  proportions  among  us,  of  tattling 
about  each  other's  affairs  and  matters  that  do  not  in  the  least 
concern  us.  We  suffer  to-day  as  a  people  more  from  the  folly 
of  those  who  are  called  our  friends  than  we  do  from  the  attacks 
of  our  enemies.  As  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  if  an 
angel  were  living  among  us  and  had  several  wives,  his  neigh- 
bors would,  in  a  very  little  while,  take  the  utmost  liberty  in 
critic'sing  his  family  arrangements,  and  in  relating  from  lip  to 
lip  the  criticisms  which  were  made  upon  his  management  of 
his  family  affairs.  If  he  were  to  take  a  wife  it  would  be  the 
gossip  of  the  neighborhood,  even  if  many  of  those  who  talked 
about  it  knew  that  their  unwise  prattling  might  expose  him  to 
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the  penalty  of  the  penitentiary.  The  wiss  will  profit  by  that 
which  we  are  passing  through.  The  unwise,  probably,  will 
continue  their  foolish  conduct.  They  will  take  liberties  with 
their  neighbors'  affairs.  They  will  meddle  with  that  which  does 
not  in  the  least  concern  them.  They  will  disregard  the  only 
creed  that  the  Latter  day  Saints  have  ever  published — "Mind 
your  own  business" — and  they  will  bring  trouble  upon  their 
friends  and  neighbors.  I  hope,  however,  that  this  class  will 
become  smaller  and  smaller,  until  eventually  it  will  entirely  dis- 
appear from  our  midst. 

Let  us  try  and  have  a  greater  variety  of  subjects  of  conver- 
sation outside  of  our  neighbors'  affairs.  Instead  of  indulging 
in  gossip  when  we  get  together,  think  of  the  thousands  of 
subjects  upon  whnh  we  can  converse  with  profit,  without 
trenching  upon  private  domain.  By  taking  a  course  of  this 
kind  we  shall  greatly  add  to  our  happiness  and  to  the  happi- 
ness of  all  around  us,  and  we  shall  set  examples  to  our  chil- 
dren that  will  be  of  immense  value  (o  them  in  their  future 
lives. 


RULES    FOR    WINTER. 


TF  persons  should  observe  the  following  rules,  during  the 
A     winter,  sickness  and  the  death  rate  would  be  diminished  : 

Never  lean  with  the  back  upon  anything  that  is  cold. 

Never  begin  a  journey  until  the  breakfast  has  been  eaten. 

Never  take  warm  drinks  and  then  immediately  go  out  into 
the  cold  air. 

Keep  the  back — especially  between  the  shoulder  blades — 
well  covered  ;  also  the  chest  well  protected. 

In  sleeping  in  a  cold  room,  establish  the  habit  of  breathing 
through  the  nose,  and  never  with  the  mouth  open. 

Never  go  to  bed  with  cold  or  damp  feet ;  always  toast  them 
by  a  fire  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  going  to  bed. 

Never  omit  regular  bathing,  for  unless  the  skin  is  in  active 
condition,  the  cold  will  close  the  pores,  and  favor  congestion  or 
other  diseases. 

After  exercise  of  any  kind  never  ride  in  an  open  carriage  or 
near  the  window  of  a  car  for  a  moment ;  it  is  dangerous  to 
health  and  even  to  life. 

When  hoarse,  speak  as  little  as  possible  until  it  is  recovered 
from,  else  the  voice  may  be  permanently  lost,  or  difficulties  of 
the  throat  may  be  produced. 

Merely  warm  the  back  by  a  fire,  and  never  continue  keeping 
the  back  exposed  to  heat  after  it  has  become  comfortably 
warm.     To  do  otherwise  is  debilitating, 

When  going  from  a  warm  atmosphere  into  a  colder  one,  keep 
the  mouth  closed  so  that  the  air  may  be  warmed  by  its  passage 
through  the  nose,  ere  it  reaches  the  lungs. 

Never  stand  still  in  cold  weather,  especially  after  having 
taken  a  slight  degree  of  exercise,  and  always  avoid  standing  on 
ice  or  snow,  or  where  the  person  is  exposed  to  a  cold  wind. — 
Albany  Argus. 
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A  good  name  is  best  won  by  good  deeds.  There  is  no 
surer  way  of  being  well  thought  of  than  by  deserving  well. 
"You  have  a  little  world  around  you,"  wrote  Daniel  Webster 
to  an  early  friend;  "fill  it  with  good  deeds,  and  you  will  fill  it 
with  your  own  glory." 


EMPLOYMENT    OF    TIME. 


TX  all  the  actions  which  a  man  performs,  some  part  of  his 
•*•  life  passes.  We  die  while  doing  that  for  which  alone  our 
sliding  life  was  granted.  Nay,  though  we  do  nothing,  time 
keeps  his  constant  pace,  and  flies  as  fast  in  idleness  as  in  em- 
ployment. Whether  we  play  or  labor,  or  sleep,  or  dance,  or 
study,  the  sun  posts  on,  and  the  sand  runs.  An  hour  of  vice 
is  as  long  as  an  hour  of  virtue.  But  the  difference  between 
good  and  bad  actions  is  infinite.  Good  actions,  though  they 
diminish  our  time  here  as  well  as  bad  actions,  yet  they  lay  up 
for  us  a  happiness  in  eternity;  and  will  recompense  what  they 
take  away,  by  a  plentiful  return  at  last.  When  we  trade  with 
virtue,  we  do  but  buy  pleasure  with  the  expense  of  time.  So 
it  is  not  so  much  a  consuming  of  time  as  an  exchange.  As  a 
man  sows  his  corn,  he  is  content  to  want  it  awhile,  that  he 
may,  at  the  harvest,  receive  it  with  advantage.  But  the  bad 
deeds  that  we  do  here,  not  only  robs  us  of  much  time,  but  also 
bespeak  a  torment  for  hereafter;  and  that,  in  such  a  life,  that 
the  greatest  pleasure  we  could  there  be  crowned  with,  would  be 
the  very  act  of  dying.  The  one  treasures  up  pleasure  in  ever- 
lasting life,  the  other  provides  tortures  in  a  death  eternal.  Why 
should  I  wish  to  pass  away  this  life  ill,  which,  to  those  that 
are  ill,  is  the  best?  If  I  must  daily  lessen  it,  it  shall  be  by  that 
which  shall  joy  me  with  a  future  income.  Time  is  like  a  ship 
which  never  anchors :  while  I  am  on  board,  I  had  better  do 
those  things  that  may  profit  me  at  my  landing,  than  practice 
such  as  shall  cause  my  commitment  when  I  come  ashore. 
Whatsoever  I  do,  I  would  think  what  will  become  of  it  when  it 
is  done.  If  good,  I  will  go  on  to  finish  it;  if  bad,  I  will  either 
leave  off  where  I  am,  or  not  undertake  it  at  all.  Aice,  like  an 
unthrift,  sells  away  the  inheritance,  while  it  is  but  in  reversion: 
but  virtue,  husbanding  all  things  well,  is  a  purchaser. 


The  Natural  Clothino  of  Animals. — The  clothing 
which  grows  from  the  bodies  of  animals  is  always  suitable  in 
quality  and  quantity  to  the  climate  and  season  under  which 
they  live.  In  hot  climates  the  coat  of  quadrupeds  is  short  and 
thin,  but  it  thickens  with  increasing  latitudes,  and  yields  soft 
and  abundant  fleeces.  At  the  poles  it  is  externally  shaggy 
and  coarse,  internally  shorter  and  fine,  as  in  the  skin  of  the 
Arctic  bear.  How  defensive  is  the  fur  of  amphibious  animals, 
the  beaver,  for  example !  How  abundant  and  smooth  upon 
birds  are  feathers,  shutting  up  the  heat  of  their  warm  blood, 
and  opposing  no  resistance  to  the  air  through  which  they  fl. ! 
The  birds  of  very  cold  regions  have  plumage  almost  as  bulky 
as  their  bodies  ;  and  those  which  live  much  in  the  water  have 
additionally  both  a  defense  of  oil  on  the  surface  of  the  feathers, 
and  the  interstices  of  the  ordinary  plumage  filled  with  delicate 
down — a  bad  conductor,  which  abounds  particularly  on  the 
breast,  as  it,  in  swimming,  first  meets  and  divides  the  cold 
wave.  Then  there  are  animals  with  warm  blood  which  live  in 
the  water — for  example,  the  whale,  seal,  and  walrus ;  but 
neither  hair  nor  feathers  oiled  would  have  been  a  fit  clothing 
for  them.  _ They  accordingly  derive  protection  from  the  cold 
water  by  the  enormous  amount  of  blubber  or  fat  which  sur- 
rounds their  bodies,  and  acts  as  a  non-conductor. 


PLEASURE  must  first  have  the  warrant  that  is  without  sin; 
then,  the  measure,  that  it  is  without  excess. 
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J1  HE    AGENCY    OF    MAN 
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He'll  call,  persuade,  direct  aright, 
Bless  him  with  wisdom,  love  and  light, 
In  nameless  ways  be  good  and  kind, 
But  never  force  the  human  mind. 

Freedom  and  reason  make  us  men, 
Take  these  away,  what  are  we  then? 
Mere  animals,  and  just  as  well 
The  beasts  may  think  of  heaven  or  hell. 

May  we  no  more  our  powers  abuse, 
But  ways  of  truth  and  goodness  choose, 
Our  God  is  pleased  when  we  improve 
(lis  grace,  and  seek  His  perfect  love. 


It  is  my  free  will  to  believe, 
'Tis  God's  free  will  me  to  receive, 
To  stubborn  willers  this  I'll  tell, 
'Tis  all  free  grace  and  all  free  will. 

Those  who  despise  grow  harder  still, 
Those  who  adhere,  he  turns  their  wil', 
And  thus  despisers  sink  to  hell, 
While  those  who  heed  in  glory  dwell. 

But  if  we  take  the  downward  road, 
And  make  in  hell  our  last  abode, 
Our  God  is  clear,  and  we  shall  know 
We've  plunged  ourselves  in  endless  woe. 


C  HARAD  E, 


BY  J.    LEON   FRANK. 


My  first,  a  vessel  plows  the  main — 

Two  masts,  square  rigged  ;  in  wind  or  rain 

She  sails  from  port  to  port. 

For  my  second  you'll  not  look  in  vain ; 
In  kitchen  oft  'tis  found ;  again 
By  epicures  'tis  sought. 

My  whole  a  town  for  a  prophet  named, 
A  man  who  with  the  Saints  is  famed, 
A  president  of  the  Church. 


SQUARE    WORD    PUZZLE. 


My  first  is  found  abundantly  in  the  Winter  season ; 
My  second  is  the  name  of  a  Roman  emperor  ; 
My  third  is  a  fillet,  used  in  architecture ; 
My  fourth  is  a  synonym  for  sorrows. 

Place  these  words  one  below  the  other,  and  the  names  they 
give  may  be  read  from  left  to  right  or  from  top  to  bottom. 


The  race  of  mankind  would  perish,  did  they  cease  to  aid 
each  other.  From  the  time  that  the  mother  binds  the  child's 
head  till  the  moment  that  some  kind  assistant  wipes  the 
death-damp  from  the  brow  of  the  dying,  we  can  not  exist 
without  mutual  help.  All,  therefore,  that  need  aid  have  a 
right  to  ask  it  from  their  fellow  mortals  ;  no  one  who  has  the 
power  of  granting  can  refuse  it  without  guilt. 

It  is  not  what  a  man  gets,  but  what  a  man  is,  that  he  should 
think  of.  He  should  first  think  of  his  character  and  then  of 
his  condition.  He  that  has  character  need  have  no  fears 
about  his  condition.     Character  will  draw  after  it  condition. 
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CHRISTEN  SON'S 


Illustrating  the  principal  events  in  connection 
with  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  is  now  on 
exhibition.  Many  new  and  attractive  additions 
have  been  made,  and  it  is  now  considered  the 
best  panorama  to  be  found  anywhere. 

It  should  be  seen  by  all ;  but  especially  by  the 
young  Litter-day  Saints,  as  the  artistically 
executed  pictures  will  impress  indelibly  upon 
their  minds  the  trying  ordeals  through  which 
the  S  lints  passed  in  early  days. 

We  can  heartily  recommend  this  panorama 
to  the  Latter-day  Saints,  as  a  view  of  it  will 
prove  both  instructive  and  interesting  to  all. 


THE  MARTYRS;  a  Sketch  of  the  Lives  and 
a  Full  Account  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Jo- 
seph and  Hyrum  Smith,  Together  with  a  Con- 
cise Review  of  the  Most  Prominent  Incidents 
Connected  with  the  Persecutions  of  the  Saints, 
from  the  Time  the  Church  was  Organized  up  to 
the  Year  1846.  By  Lyman  O.  Littlefield.  For 
Sale  at  this  Office,  Price  50  cts. 


DIALOGUES  AND  RECITATIONS,  is  a 
work  lately  issued,  containing  a  collection 
of  home  productions  suitable  for  reciting  in 
Sunday  School  Entertainments,  Reviews  or 
similar  gatherings. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  25  cents,  sent  to  any 
address  postpaid. 

pARLY  SCENES  IN  CHURCH  HIS- 
•C'  TORY,  the  eighth  book  of  the  "Faith-Pro- 
moting Series,"  is  published,  and  is  to  be  had 
at  this  Office  at  25  cents  per  copy.  Its  contents 
are:  "Show  us  a  Sign;"  "Contest  with  Evil 
Spirits;"  "Early  Experience  of  A  O.  Smoot;" 
"Scenes  in  the  British  Mission;"  "Remarkable 
Healings,"  and  "Philo  Dibble's  Narrative." 


SUBSCKIBE  for  the  JUVENILE  INSTkL'C- 
TOK.     It  is  the  best  paper  published.    It  is 
the  Organ  of  the  young  people  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints.    It  is  equally  interesting  to  children  and 
grown  people.     It   is  adapte  to  the  capacity  of 
children,  but  there  is  nothing  frivolous  about  it. 
It  does  not  contain  news,  but  is  filled  with  instruct- 
ive reading  matter,  as  interesting  to  read  at  one  time 
as  another.  The  first  volume  published  is  as  interest- 
ing now  as  when  just  issued,  sixteen  years  ago.  It 
treats    upon  religion,  science,  history,  biography 
natural  history    and  such  other  subjects   as   are 
interesting  to  Latter-day  Saints.    It  also  contains 
beautiful  illustrations. 

A  Bound  volume  of  the  Instructor  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  interesting  Books  a  person 
can  have  in  his  library. 

Subscription  price  (postage  included)       3  months,  50  cts. 
"  "  "    -    -    -    -    six  months,    -    -    1,00. 

"  "  "    -    -    -    -    one   year,    -    -      2,00. 

Back  Volumes,  bound  singly,  ...  in  half  calf,   2,50. 
"  two  in  one  book,  -  -  -  -   -------    4^5, 

three  ""--..  in  cloth,  -  -  -  -     7,00. 

Back  Numbers  of  the  present  volume  can  be  furnished 
oj  Subscriptions  can  commence  with  the  Current  Number  if 
preferred. 


BOOK    BINDING,    by    an    experienced 
workman,  in  all  styles  and  at  the  lowest 
rates,  at  the  Juvenile  Instructor  Office. 

Bring  on  your  magazines  and  other  works  for 
binding,  and  you  can  depend  upon  having 
them  done  promptly,  and  in  any  style  re- 
quired. 

THE_Hymns  and  Anthems  which  were  sung 
at  our  last  Semi- Annual  Conference  are 
now  published  in  book  form,  and  for  sale  at 
this  office.  Price,  single  copy,  30  cents,  post- 
paid. Reductions  made  to  choirs  and  associa- 
tions. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  THE 
LIFE  AND  MISSION  OF  THE 
PROPHET  JOSEPH  SMITH,  Published  by 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union,  10  ocnts. 

At  Juvenile  Insi'ii rotor  Office, 

Salt  Lake  City. 


DAVID  JAMES,   Tinner,  Gas,   Water  and 
Steam  Fitter. 
Water  Pipes  Laid  to  Order.    Hose,  Iron  and 
Lead  Pipes,  Pumps  and  Fittings,  on  hand. 


No.  69  Main  Street, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


■} 


P.  0.  Box  306. 
12-15tf 


fimHERE'S  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME!" 

*•    And  there  are  no  Boots  and  Shoes  like 
those  Made  at  Home,  by  Z.  C.  M.  I.  Shoe  Fac- 
tory, for  Comfort,  Durability  and  Cheapness. 
Buy  them  and  try  them.     Sold  at  Z.  O  M.  L 
H.  S.  Eldredge,  Supt. 


Z ION'S  CO-OPERATIVE  MERCANTILE 
INSTITUTION,  Salt  Lake  City.— Our  stock 
of  Groceries,  Hardware,  Glassware,  Dry  Goods, 
Nocions,  Clothing,  Carpets,  Wall  Paper,  etc.,  is 
very  complete. 

Carpets  W.  a  laid,  and  Upholstering  done 
in  the  best  style,  by  experienced  and  competent 
workmen. 

H.  S.  Eldredge,  Supt. 


PENCIL  NOTE  BOOKS,  suitable  to  write 
Minutes  of  meetings  in,  or  for  Students' 
lessons,  at  15  ct.,  and  20  ct..  The  best  and 
cheapest  in  the  City.  Also  made  to  order  in 
quantities  for  dealers  with  their  own  names  print- 
ed on  the  cover,  and  at  special  rates;  also 

OEPORTER'S  NOTE  BOOKS,  on   good 
tinted  paper,  ruled  to  suit  short  hand  or 
other  reporters,  20  cts.  each,  at  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  Office. 


SUBSCRIBERS  who  wish  to  have  their  papers 
Bound  can  send  or  bring  them  to  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  Office,  and  hare  them  done  in  any  style  and 
upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 


OXFORD  POCKET  BIBLE,  containing 
marginal  references,  index,  concordance, 
notes  on  the  various  books,  and  other  hups  to 
the  study  of  the  scriptures — the  best  pocket 
edition  of  the  Bible  published,  in  various  styles 
of  binding,  at  $1.50,  $1.75,  $2.25,  $2.75,  $3.00, 
$3. 10,  $3.75,  $4.25.    For  sale  at  this  office. 


BACK  VOLUMES  of  Juvenile  Instructor 
completed  for  subscribers  who  may  be 
lacking  any  of  their  numbers,  and  the  volumes 
bound  in  any  style  desired,  and  at  the  lowest 
price,  at  this  Office. 


THE  TENNESSEE  MASSACRE 

AND  ITS  CAUSES, 

A  Lecture  delivered  by  John  Nich- 
olson. Everyone  should  read  it  and 
send  it  to  his  friends.     Price,  20  Cents. 


UN  WAGON  DEPOT. 


Howard  Sebree  Company 

KEEr  A   FULL   STOCK    OF  THESE 

EL  EBB  A  TED     WA  G  ONS. 

ncord  Buggies, 
Spring  Wagons, 

Oliver  Chilled  Plows, 
Moline  Plows. 
saday  and  Flying  Dutchman  Sulky 
Plows. 
CHAMPION   MACHINES 
And    a   Full    Line  of  Agricultural 
oods.     Hard  Wood  and  Wagon  Ma- 
rial   a  Specialty.      Call    on    or    Ad- 
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HOWARD  SEBREE  CO., 
Salt  Lake  City  or  Ogden, 
Utah. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

i?OR  Sunday  School,  Mutual  Improvement 
and  Primary  Association  Supplies,  go  to 
le  Juvenile  Instructor  Office. 

For  Church  Works,  Home  Publications,  and 
nported  Books,  for  Libraries  or  for  private 
se,  call  at  the  Juvenile  Instructor  Office. 

For  all  kinds  of  Book  and  Job  Printing  and 
look  Binding,  in  Neatest  Styles,  go  to  the 
uvenile  Instructor  Office. 

Get  your  Stationery,  Pocket  Books,  Purses, 
tutograpb  Albums,  Blank  Books,  Note  Books 
ad  Memorandums  at  the  J  uvenile  Instructor 
Iffice. 

Subscribe  for  the  Juvenile  Instructor  if 
ou  want  the  Best  and  Cheapest  Magazine  pub- 
shed  in  the  West.  It  is  interesting  to  old  and 
oung,  as  it  treats  upon  Religious,  Social,  Polit- 
:al  and  Scientific  subjects.  It  also  contains 
>riginal  Music  and  Poetry,  Simple  Lessons  for 
mall  children,  Enigmas,  Puzzles,  etc.,  and  nu- 
lerous  Engravings.  The  price  is  only  $2.00 
er  year.  Subscriptions  can  commence  at  any 
me. 

Back  Volumes  of  the  Intsructor,  substan- 
ially  bound,  for  sale  at  reduced  prices. 


ESTABLISHED  1857 

FURNITURE.— Henry  Dinwoodey,  whole- 
sale and  retail  dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Furni- 
ture, Carpets,  Wall  Paper,  Feathers,  Baby 
Carriages,  etc. 

1238  to  1244  First  South  Street,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  13-15  t.  f. 


pANNON  &  SONS,  Main  Street,  Ogden, 
^  Uiah,  keep  a  full  line  of  Books  and  Sta- 
tionery always  on  hand.  Juvenile  Instructor 
and  Church  Publications  a  Specialty. 

Headquarters  for  Sunday  and  day  school  sup- 
plies, blank  books,  toys,  games  of  all  kinds, 
albums,  artists'  supplies,  pocket  cutlery,  combs, 
toilet  cases,  fishing  tackle,  diaries,  holiday  and 
birthday  cards  and  presents,  flags,  fireworks, 
wax  fruit  and  flower  materials,  chromos,  stereo- 
scopes and  views,  engravings,  oleographs,  etc. 

Orders  by  mail  will  receive- prompt  and  care- 
ful attention. 

Send  for  a  catalogue. 

Wholesale  and  retail  dealers  and  jobbing 
house.  Cannon  &  Sons, 

Ogden,  Utah. 

AN  INTERESTING  WORK.— The  Hand 
of  Providence,  as  shown  in  the  History  of 
Nations  and  Individuals,  from  the  Great  Apos- 
tasy to  the  Restoration  of  the  Gospel.  An 
illustrated  book,  containing  215  pages  of  reading 
matter,  written  by  Elder  J.  H.  Ward.  For  sale 
at  this  Office.     Price  60  cents. 


OGDEN  BRANCH  Z.  C.  M.  I.,  at  Ogden, 
Weber    Co. — A    Complete    Assortment    of 
General  Merchandise  on  hand,  at  bed  rock  prices. 
Call  and   examine  Goods  and    Prices    before 
purchasing  elsewhere. 

John  Watson,  Manager. 


PRESIDENT  HEBER  C.  KIMBALL'S 
*■  JOURNAL,  the  seventh  book  of  the 
"Faith-Promoting  Series,"  is  now  issued.  It 
contains  an  account  of  his  missions  to  England, 
the  introduction  of  the  gospel  to  that  land,  and 
many  interesting  incidents  that  transpired  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Church.  For  sale  at  this 
Office,  price  25  cents. 


Z.  C.  M.  I.  TANNERY,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Manufactures  Harness  Leather,  Upper 
Leather,  Calf  Skins,  Kip  Skins,  Buff  Upper, 
and  Splits,  of  Superior  Quality.  For  Sale, 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  at  Same  Prices  a^  the 
Imported. 

H.  S.  Eldredge,  Supt. 

WRITINGS  FROM  THE  "WESTERN 
STANDARD,"  is  the  title  of  a  book  of 
512  pages,  which  we  have  for  sale  at  this  Office. 
It  is  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  interest- 
ing sketches  that  appeared  in  the  Western 
Standard,  a  paper  published  in  San  Francisco, 
in  1856,  by  George  Q.  Cannon,   ^^k^ 

Price,  bound  in  half  calf,  cloth  sides,  $1.50 


UNLAWFUL  COHABITATION, 
As  defined  by  Chief  Justice  Chas.  S.  Z me,  of 
the  Territory  of  Utah,  in  the  trial  of  Angus  M. 
Cannon,  Esq.,  in  the  Third  District  Court,  Salt 
Lake  City.  A  full  report  of  the  arguments  as 
to  the  term  'Cohabitation"  in  the  Edmunds 
Law.  Published  in  pamphlet  form:  price,  30 
cents. 


S.  S.  PBIZE  BOOKS  AND  CARDS. 

We. have  published  at  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor Office  a  variety  of  Small  Books  con- 
taining pictures  and  simple  stories,  suitable  for 
small  children.  We  have  also  issued  a  number 
of  cards  with  Bible  scenes  and  descriptions,  for 
rewards  and  prizes. 


O.  PRATT'S  WORKS. 

In  order  to  Preserve  some  of  the  Memorable  Writings  of 
this  Great  and  Good  Man,  we  have  Printed  them  in  Book 
Form,  and  willsell  this  Work  of  300  Pages  for  the  Exceed- 
ingly Low  Figure  of  75  cents  per  SiDgle  Copy.  Postpaid. 

THE      HAND-BOOK     OF 
REFERENCE. 

It  gives  the  History  and  Chronology  of  the  Church.  Des- 
cribes the  Religion  and  Country  of  the  Saints,  and  contains 
a  great  varietvof  Valuable  Statistics  and  Information 
which  are  of  g^^Juse  to  Tourists  and  Residents.  Price, 
Postpaid,  50  cen4.s' 


LYDIA  KNIGHT'S  HISTORY, 

The  First  Book  of  a  Series  to  be  Published, 
Entitled:  "Noble  Women's  Lives  Series." 
Price,  25  cents.  For  Sale  at  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  Office,  Salt  Lake  City. 


HEROINES.  OF  "MORMONDOM," 
The   Second    Book    of   the    Noble 
Women's  Lives  Series,  a  work  of  96 
pages,  filled  with  profitable  and  enter- 
taining reading.     Price,  25  Cents. 

7ION'S  CO-OPERATIVE  MERCANTILE 
^  INSTITUTION,  Drug  Department,  Salt 
Lake  City. -Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 
Drugs,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 
Fancy  and  Toilet  Articles,  Soaps,  Brushes, 
Sponges,  Perfumery,  etc. 

Physicians'  Prescriptions  and  Family  recipes 
carefully  prepared. 

H.  S.  Eldredge,  Supt. 


T  OGAN  BRANCH  Z.  C.  M.  L,  at  Logan, 
1-v  Cache  Co.,  keeps  on  hand  a  complete  assort- 
ment of  General  Merchandise,  at  prices  to  suit 
the  times;  also  deals  in  Produce. 

The  people  of  Cache  Co.  will  find  it  to  their 

advantage  to  call  and  examine  Goods  and  Prices. 

William  Sanders,  Manager. 


ANEW  twenty-four  page  tract  entitled 
True  versus  False  Religion,  in  which  ■ 
the  principles  of  the  gospel  are  explained  in  a 
clear  and  pleasing  manner.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  dialogue  in  which  a  "Mormon"  Elder  and 
several  non-"Mormorns"  are  the  actors.  Price 
3  ctp.  each  or  $3.25  per  hundred,  postpaid. 


